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OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
Social. Service. eres ath WA 
j tts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. iss Ru . 
a tie eccas sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash-, 
- ington, D.C. Organization to promote ‘development of social work 
jin hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
_ ference of Social Work. i : 


ME, N ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Nay: Nrarcws) sec’y.; 131 DB. 28rd. St:, New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
‘nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Tublishes quarterly, ‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


ie “AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

; JOAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 

 TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
- Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 

ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


“THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; 


CP I RICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ve aie Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
- mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
- \eommunity leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 
. 123, W. Madison Street, Chicago. : 
“116 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


| AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
- field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; HE. C, Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Hmphasizes 
_ the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. i 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
‘Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. iOre 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath- 


‘edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


| AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
‘national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
' Colorado Building, Washington, D, C. h 


| AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. O, F. Lewis, General 
, Secretary, 135 Bast 15 street, New York city. 


 AMERIGAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 

.. J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 

, knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publicatonis free on request. Annual membership dues, $0. 


“THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
' prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
- sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
_ request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
“magazine and monthly bulletin. William F.:Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


| ‘THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon.’ Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
_ tendent; Rey. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ine Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
‘National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B, Wheeler, 
HEsauire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
‘rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
_ new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
_ to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
- workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. i j 


‘CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
‘to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
‘prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
‘children and to make available in any part of the field: the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
‘with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
rganizing its children’s work, C, C. Carstens, Director, 130 HE. 22nd 
St., New York. 


‘COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
mpioy their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
‘funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
' community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S, Braucher,’sec’y. 


INCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
‘ew York City. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
re, Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor Dayid Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O, C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
1ereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


RY OF SOCIA 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AM 
-1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. 


“HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, y 


ANTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. 


“sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 


¢ 


“Rev. Chas 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. _ f 


pres.; FH. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 3 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Govern 
school. Free illustrated literature. i 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—ZJt 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free j 
dustrial training, classes and employment bureau; make artific¢ 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
tapped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of d 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans t 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” 


Laid 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. A 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘‘The So 
Review.’? Special rates for students. 


: i SA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnsor 


common rights of American ‘citizenship. 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. 
branches, Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson; treas.; Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-co 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especi: 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, yA 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and socii 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hous 
Tunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bib 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


Furnishes information 
Membership 90,000, with 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE , COUNCIL—Official. Nation: 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. , i 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W 
_ . Washington, D. C. ; ; 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. i Be 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Hxee, Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C, Monahan, Director. i 
‘Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. ~ 
Ryan and Joh 


Ce Mina oaba ea of Social Action—Directors, John A. 

. Lapp. : ; 

Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath 
¥ 


Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. } 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dean 
‘Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. tees te 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Ga 
vin; Hxec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. aM 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D, ©O.—Dear 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. ‘ { 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y 
105 HE. 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigatio 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. 

dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. An 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, ‘‘Th 
American Child.” : ‘ ee 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditio 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooper 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfat 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits 
child welfare campaigns, etc, wie ; 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 

Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associa 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood FE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Andet 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York } 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, f 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re 
education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys 
state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly, $2 a year. ¥ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. B 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Ci 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humani 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes ‘ proceedin 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informa’ 


bureau, Membership, $3, 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 


29, 1921. ‘Main Divisions and chairmen: ~ “Die 
So ken: laine eve Philadelphia. iy a 
elinquents a: ‘orrection—Mrs, Martha P. Falco ilad 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ee ae 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F, Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. ae 
pee ee ial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P, Breckinridge 
cago. a 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New Yor b 
Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, New York. ry 
Organization of Social] Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
Cane ne Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 


NAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF_BLIND- 

Edward M,. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
*y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
‘Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
. Includes New York State Committee. 


1ONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
¥y; 20 Union Park, Boston, Develops broad forms of comparative 
ldy and concerted actiom in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
idamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
Bheprs democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


\TIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
“National Municipal Review,’’ containing articles and reports on 
tics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
use for information on short ballot, city, country and state govern- 
ats. Hon, Charles EB. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 
A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


ONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 
ts: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
Jop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
}mation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
)}uded in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


7 


year. 


ONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
, Ingr., 130 BH. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
ers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
el (no fees) and to work constructively through members for 
ssional standards, ( ; fi 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
ries J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
‘anization, education, institutions, nursing problems and ,other 
‘jiases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
‘usade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ““American Review 
Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” } { 
ATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
| Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
. 23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
we to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


ATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
aha president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
ois. 


spartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
 istruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
' Phe Union Signal,” published weekly at Headquarters. 


IATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

lobins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands 
jr self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
w the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 


 ¢ial organ, “Life and Labor.” 


] _A 

8. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
found, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
‘ation, Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


'ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
‘ntation for all, C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
fembership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. y 


E RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 


rovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
Ree, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
etivities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N, Colver, sec’y. 

aaa y tg Fou Pick , : 

(USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
fonditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EH. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
‘Rents: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
i ereation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
/fes, Library, Southern Highland Division. The ‘publications of the 
Jtussell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
iensive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
Dgue sent upon request. 


/USKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

routh; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
th; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
n, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


RVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 

ration without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
hip law of the State of New York, Robert-W. deForest, pres.; 

fohn M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; 

fee P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
ne Survey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 

ditor, Paul U. Kellogg mina 

Civics, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker ; 

| Social Forces, Edward T. Devine 

Industry, William L,. Chenery | ‘ 

Health, Michael M. Davis, Jr. ; . 

chool and Community, Joseph K. Hart re, 

Family Welfare, Child Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin. 

Managing Editor, S. Adele Shaw 1 

Sooperating Subscription (membership) $16. Regular subscription 

yt 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


}, 1909, at the post-office, New York, 


| SOCIAL STUDIES 


der war-time pressures. 


_As the native white workers? 
the workers, or do they remain aloof from the whites? 


‘To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the | 


YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
- being done to promote understanding? 


‘ community program about these things? Or just a community drift? | 


r the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race . 


' motives back of it? 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Book — 
Department. : cat hans 


‘ol. XLVI, No. 7, Published weekly by the Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 19 St., New York. 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
for in Section 1103. Act of October 3 


LE. 


Conducted ag Ae 
JOSEPH K. HART 


() POPULATION DRIPTS (—)) 4) am 
The world war seriously interfered with certain great 
movements of peoples—for example, with emigration from 
Europe to the United States; but at the same time it tended _ 
to cause other movements and drifts of population scarcely 
less important. Whether those older drifts will return upon) 2). ig 
us, or whether these newer ones will dominate and determine 
in still larger measure the future distributions of population 
is a question that may well engage our thought for a time, 
since out from its answer will flow exceedingly important — i) 
consequences. Sa a 


| The Drift of Negroes Northward. {ic sa) ela 
a 


Practically every industrial center in the northern states 
made tremendous drafts on southern Negroes for labor power un- 
: To what extent was the Negro popula- . 
tion of your community increased by these war-time migrations? 
Has that increase become a permanent part of the population? , 
Have Negroes proved themselves competent industrial workers?) Is 
their position as secure as the position of the European immigrants? 
Are they welcomed into the ranks of 
Are they | es 
Do they join? How are they 
Are they adaptable, or the re- | 


eligible for membership in unions? 
regarded by the white workers? 
verse? 

Have they adequate standards of living, or do they underbid 
white workers? Has this movement of Negroes in large numbers 
into northern cities produced any serious crises, e. g., in the way 
of housing? Or shifting of residence districts? Or industrial dis- 
turbances? Or racial, class, or group frictions? If so, have these — 
critical conditions taken on the form of permanent attitudes, or have 
‘they been more or less resolved? What has been the political out- | 
come of this movement? How has it affected the programs of 
Civic betterment, charity organization, family welfare, vocational 
education and the like? Has your community accepted these de- iF 
velopments, as inevitable, necessary for industrial development, de- 
sirable? Is your community restive about the matter? What is — 
Adjustment? Misunder- | ~ 

some sort of general a 


standing? Racial irritation? Have you 
Who are the busier, they who make trouble, or they who make 


for understanding? | 


The Drift of Whites Southward. 


* Rumor has it that this drift of Negroes northward has been 
largely balanced by the drift of whites southward. What,are facts? — 
In what states, if any, has this drift been noticeable? What are the — 
What are the economic levels represented by 
these migrants? Into what sorts of conditions do they go? What 
effects are they producing, if any? -In agriculture? In industry? © 
In education? In social relationships? Are these migrating whites — 
generally desirable additions to the community life of the South? 
What is their influence upon politics? What effect will they have _ 
upon the “solid South?” How are they received by the native 
Southerners? Are they helping to solve the racial problems of — 
America? ah a NN 


References: 
Thomas J. Woofter, Jr.: Negro Migration. 
York. Price $2.25; postpaid, $2.35. : 
Report of Bureau of Negro Economics, U. S. Department of 
Labor (1919), on The Negro at Work during the World War 
and during Reconstruction. Government Printing Office, Wash- — 
ington. NEayn 
Atlantic Monthly, March, p. 338. 
The Survey, 1919: August 9, p. 695; September 27, p. 900; 
November 29, p. 183. 1920: December 18, p. 420, 1921: April — 
23, p. 119. This issue, p. 209. Aaany ! 
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THE FOX STERLING 


The result of our 20 years experience 
in the building of high grade type- 
writers will solve your typewriter 
problems to a surprising and grattfy- 
ing degree. 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular 
To-day 


High grade eae) ease ives furnished with 
every machine 
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Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other period- 

bat $1.65. Raceeing Boox-Binpery, 114 East 13th 
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We assist _in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
* bates. Expert, scholarly service. AuYHor’s patente 
e BUREAU, 500 Fifth Avenue, New ‘York, : 


STEEL 


HE SURVEY’S special issue on “Three Shifts in Steel, the Long 
ay and the Way Out,” proscnting the results of investigations car- 
ried out for the Cabot "Fund ‘into the excessive hours of labor in the 
ntinuous Processes in steel-making, their human consequences and the 
for change. Articles by John A. Fitch, Whiting Wilkens, and 
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Psychiatric Social W. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
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THE. SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING ScHool, ; 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. __ 


‘The American Gumanoh on ‘Conditipagss in ae 
land has rendered its report, based on the testimony 
of 38 English, Irish, | Scotch and American eye. 
witnesses, supported by: affidavits. 


Here are the facts about Ireland. Rican 
statements of members of Parliament, mayors, jour- 
nalists, Irish police, labor officials, educators, leaders 
of women’s organizations and other competent ob- 
servers. ‘They cover every phase of the Irish qu 
_tion—social, commercial, political, industrial, agri 
cultural. vy 


The Commission places hefate you » its pees 
and this indexed and annotated volume of evidence 
Th Conditions i in Ireland. Get them. Read them. 

hen— 


_ LET AMERICA JUDGE _ 


Report of the Commission, 35° cents a copy, $3.50 per ie 


dozen; $22.50 per hundred. ; 
Evidence On Conditions In dabedy (complete, testimony 
and accompanying documents), 650 pages, Bible paper, $ 1 
/a copy; $11.50 per dozen, paper covers; Cloth, bi 50 eo We 
copy; $17 per dozen. ~ ; ‘ a 
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we BE Rt COV LE, 

Reporter, American Commission on Conaitions, 
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35 Bliss” ap ‘Washington, 
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SEE AMERICA F IRST 


oD small New. England town, native-born to the core, 
self-evidently American. But what of New York, 
with its nearly two million foreign-born, according to 
nsus figures just published? . Was not this Picture seen 
other day at the Battery expressive of a spirit: which we 
to regard as native to America? Here a parade of per- 
two thousand young Chinamen, after walking down the 
n of lower Broadway to the pheers of stenographers and 
boys, foregathered to greet the Statue of Liberty and to 
ate the inauguration of the new president of China, Sun 
Sen. The parade was led by a pale little Chinaman, a 
ing Irish policeman almost twice his size and an Italian 
( aster ea oe ee mustache. value trio, ee 


$ country. ees attempts have Beet made to ee 
and, but. rebults have made it appear, in the words of 
cient Israelites, that “the land .was cursed and on it not 
g thing would grow.”’ At last, however, through the 
of the New York County Chapter of the Red. Cross, 
has been analyzed by experts and fertilized with ma- 
that will make it productive. Seeds have been planted, 


gravel aa Shae 
work in the gardens. Peasants who used to 
in Saavnend ay. to 0 cultivate the wheat- — 
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routs are. oes up, ane eae gives promise that) 
eight-hour week and a reduction in wages. 
February came, no such high-handed method was attempted. - 
and after a fon weeks of unsettled conditions the employers 


The See hae themselves are. 
hin’ Chicago ‘proposed. to arbitrate. 
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DETROIT RECUPERATES 
A LTHOUGH the general unemployment situation — 


throughout the country is little changed and vast num- 
bers of men are still out of work, reports from Detroit. ‘ 
and the automobile producing cities Gadieate rapid improve- _ 
ment in the automobile industry at large. 
four weeks there has been a gain of about 6,000 a week in the — 
number of men employed in Detroit, which now makes the 
proportion of men employed well over 50 per cent. ‘The 


slump there was more pronounced than in most places and it 


should be taken into account that the flourishing days of the 


- automobile industry are in the spring. Detroit is experiencing 


an encouraging’ revival of industry at a time when other big — 
centers are lagging. : 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PRINTING 


‘ Ts first wide-spread disturbance in the printing indus- 


try since 1906, if we exclude the local strike in New | 
York of a year and a half ago, is now causing serious. 


concern to employing printers and printers’ unions all over 


the country. Whether the elaborate national and local in- 
dustrial relations machinery which the printers have developed 
to take care of such an emergency, and which many times be- 
fore has stood trying strains, will again stand the test is yet 
to be seen. 

By national agreements with three international unions — 


which control the various local craft unions, the closed shop 
_ section of the United Typothetae (Employing Printers’ As- 


sociation) agreed in 1919 to rates of pay at that time com- 
mensurate with the cost of living and flourishing business and 


_ further to a forty-four hour week to be put into effect May By . 
1921. The agreements, though they vary in different cities in 
the length of time of their validity, are subject to readjust- i 


ment every six months. Employers all over the country, since — 
the general business depression, have been endeavoring to se- — 


cure modification of their contracts, claiming that they could | 


not afford to pay a forty-eight-hour wage for forty-four hours’ 


work, besides in many instances taking the attitude of general — 


reaction that “labor has enough.” 

Qne of the earliest symptoms of trouble came in Rebiiaey * 
at the time when it was in order to open the agreements of the — 
Chicago printers with the unions. ‘The Chicago employers 
planned to simply post notices of the continuance of the forty- — 
However, when. 


gain time, postponed answering so that a settlement has been 


hanging i in air until only several days ago when arbitration — ; 
was finally effected, the decision including the forty-four-hour 
_ week and a slight wage reduction. 


Baltimore also arbitrated 
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During the last | san 


The unions, however, to 


' parties to the arbitration. 


till the fall. 


ii a ‘wage cut for pressmen cond bene although thany! igleaats 

held out against a forty-four-hour week. 
_ where the printing trade, because of the great number of pub- 
lications located there, loans most important, the Association 


of Employing Printers, under the able leadership of its manag- 


ing director, G. J. Anderson, without any dissention and con- 


trary to the action of all the other local employing printers’ 
associations connected with the national, decided to live up to 


its agreement and to initiate the torty-four-hour week on May 
1. The association, however, taking advantage of the privilege 
of opening its contracts with the unions—five of the eight 


principal agreements with local unions being readjustable on 


- April 1—did put the matter of wage rates to arbitration be- 


fore an impartial board of three members (according to the 
provision of its agreements) which on May 4 handed down a 
decision for a 121% per cent cut for the five crafts that were 
The arbitrators were William F. 
Ogburn, Raymond D. Fosdick and Allen T. Burns. As a 
result of New York’s action, no work there has been sus- 


pended. ‘The three unions not yet arbitrating, the mailers’, 


binder women’s and Typographical Union, Local 6, are very 


much involved in the hours question although their wage 


agreements have not yet been reopened. ‘The mailers and 
binder women have expressed their willingness to arbitrate 
wages now, but it is generally thought by employers that any 
settlement with the Typographical Union will be postponed 
It may be supposed that this union, being by far 
the strongest, will put up the biggest fight against reductions 


and that having got the other settlements out of the way, it 
_ will be easier for the employers to deal with “Big Six” alone. 


Despite the few sporadic settlements, the general tone of 


the situation is anything but conciliatory. Everywhere, in all 
large publication cities, strikes are on. 
out firmly for the agreement as made. 


‘The men are standing 
‘The question of hours 
overshadows all else and until that is settled they refuse to 


. discuss wages. 


by international agreement. 


_ for it in strong terms. 
~ Peace Union, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, former chief of staff of 


FOR DISARMAMENT 


N the last few weeks, public opinion in favor of an inter- 
national conference on disarmament has begun to organize 
itself through the length and breadth of the United States. 


_ While President Harding has expressed himself to the effect 
that he would rather not be bound by a congressional resolu- 
' tion such as that again introduced by Senator Borah, the 
_ administration has given evidence of welcoming expressions of 


opinion in favor of such a conference by various groups 
throughout the country. Such an expression, taking the form 
of a nation-wide appeal, was issued last Sunday by four of the 


largest religious organizations, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
_ America, the Central Conference of American Rabbis and 


the United Synagogue of America. ‘The Federal Council, 


‘in its turn, represents numerous church bodies which have 


expressed themselves very clearly and warmly on the subject 
of disarmament. Some of the resolutions passed in recent 


weeks merely favor an international conference, but others 
_ demand that Congress hold up any decision on the naval pro- 


gram until after an attempt has been made to limit armaments 
In nearly every case the resolu- 
tions adopted ask that the United States take the lead in 
calling such a conference. 

The two best known soldiers of the United States have lent 
the weight of their influence to the demand for such a proce- 
dure. General Pershing, at a meeting last December, asked 
In reply to a letter from the Church 


the army, wrote last week: 


’ I would not take a single step in the way of disarmament ex- 


a cept as the result of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable to us, 


_ between ourselves and the other principal nations engaged in 
the armament rivalry. I have not the faintest idea of what 
form that first agreement might take. I have, therefore, no 


In New York i ae, 


_ resolutions passed by their respective congregations urging the 


Chicago, May 17 to 19. 


has been asked by several organizations to start a clea 


-law in Pennsylvania. 


"scheme of delaraiamene ‘to prGpOAe: My sole Purpose is to h 
such an international conference. Either there is no pra 
common sense among the. people of the United States, 6 0 
Whey now know. the essential facts that point to the necess 
‘such a conference. ... If the churches cannot agree upon that 
it will not be done nor r will it be done until the good God put 
into them the proper spirit of their religion. The responsibility 
is entirely upon the professing Christians of the United State: 
If another war like the last one should come, they will be re- 
sponsible for every drop of blood that will be shed and for ever} 
dollar wastefully expended. 


The appeal of the four church bodies was addressed | 
more than one hundred thousand ministers with a request 
read it from their pulpits on June 5 and, if possible, to he i 


necessity of calling an international conference. A nation: 
conference of religious bodies on ne matter is to be held. 


Among other national organizations that have taken 
the matter, in addition to various peace organizations, is 
League of Women Voters which in various states, especi 
in New York, plans vigorous’ campaigns, involving meeti 
in every town and county seat. The Foreign Policies 
ciation (formerly the League of Free Nations Associati 


house of information for all the different national bodies 
are active on behalf of disarmament. 
Locally, a strong coordinating agency is already in e 
ence in Chicago, where the federation of churches is or, 
izing the activity on behalf of disarmament into a city- 
appeal. In Massachusetts, a strong state committee of 
Foreign Policies Association has come into being which hop 
to become a coordinating link between local efforts to aro 
opinion on disarmament by world conference. ‘The preside 
is Courtney Crocker. q 


PROHIBITION IN PENNSYLVANIA _ 


T the request of members of the State Confere 
Ak Social Welfare, Helen Glenn Tyson, instru 
in social economy of the University of Pittsburgh, 
January and February of this year undertook an investiga 
te discover and evaluate the effects of the federal prohibi 
As was the case with the SuRVEY 
similar inquiry in Grand Rapids, Mich. [see the SuRVEY 
November 6, 1920], it soon became evident that seeming 
favorable resus upon the working population might at leas 
in. part be traced to the effect of several years of welativell 
high wages and steady employment. Moreover, the comm 
impression that the western part of the state is the “wettest 
spot in the country was verified to the extent that the quanti 
of liquor released from bond for “medicinal purposes” 
extraordinarily high in the twenty-third district, a divisia 
made up of twenty-three western counties of Pennsylva 
and includnig the cities of Erie and Pittsburgh. Weste 
Pennsylvania is of course a center of the distilling industry ¢ 
the country, and has been the stronghold of the liquor intere 
since the days of the Whiskey Revolution. Says Mrs. ‘Tysor 
It was common talk that most of the permits used in this dis- 
trict came from New York. Forged permits were numerous. 
One enterprising gentleman was arrested with a whole stock 
on hand that he had had printed for his personal use. 
town of perhaps three hundred people near Pittsburgh consum- 
ed over 40,000 gallons in 1920 for “medicinal purposes.” Mys- — 
terious holdups of auto-trucks carrying liquor, according to the © 
reports in the newspapers, seemed to occur almost weekly. © 
‘The lack of enforcement is attributed by Mrs. Tyson to 
the division of authority among four different heads, the lacl : 
of enabling legislation in Pennsylvania and the inadequate ; 
number of men assigned to the district for the (sone 0: 
violations. 5 
Aoi for ae, certain real and potential benefits, Bes ; 


sa Hs sat ithe auniber 


burgh, for instance, from 1,055 in 1919 to 746 in 1920. 
‘one of the largest cities, the number of reported cases of 
ty to children due to drink fell from 163 in 1919 to 14 
20. Agencies interested in homeless men enthusiastically 
that the “down-and-out” group, having, as the head of 
mission says, “neither the price of whiskey nor the place 
make home brew,” has almost stopped drinking. ‘The jail 
lation of the state was cut in half in 1920; Huntingdon 
| a the big industrial reformatory for older boys, 
as had a sharp. decline in admissions, from 731 new prisoners 
1 1919 to 355 in 1920; the House gf Correction in Philadel- 
ja has a daily average of 600 to 700 inmates as compared 
vith 1,700 to 1,800 in pre-prohibition days. Several institu- 
ons for the treatment of alcoholics have closed their doors. 
How unsafe it is to make deductions from a mere analysis 
"general crime statistics is shown by the figures for arrests 
or petty offenses in which, undoubtedly, the general economic 
uation is an important aes In the first six months of 
(9, the number of commitments to the Allegheny County 
forkhouse was 2,698 ; in the second six months—when war- 
ne prohibition ruled—730; in the first six months of 1920, 
nder the “dry” law, 777; in the last six months of 1920, 
236. Mrs. Tyson says: 
_ The steady climb in arrests, shown in the above figures, was 
rroborated by the records at the county seat of one of our 
Tgest mining counties. This increase was so marked that 
ie number of arrests during the last two months of 1920 was 
Imost equal to those of pre-prohibition days. It is obvious, 


course, that the rising wave of unemployment would play 
important Rare a this increase. 


“jated for “a the increase in the number of drug addicts. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether there has mee any such increase. 


"There is no Eaaeeaeion at all of an increase in drug using. 

I have questioned several hundred drug patients on this point; 
none of them had turned from alcohol to drugs 

On the other hand, there is evidence of desperate efforts to 
st substitutes for alcoholic beverages containing alcohol, such 
as toilet waters, bay rum, Jamaica ginger, paregoric. 

he enthusiasm of industrial employers in the early stages 
prohibition seems to have disappeared. Officials of some of 
large steel companies, in reply to questions on the effect of 
hibition on efficiency and labor turnover, in every case said: 
‘here are no effects. There is no prohibition! The indus- 
I accident rate does not show any such effects either. Since 
Dida $ Compensation law went ne effect in oS eae 


SD Wo:kispmnen fee LL ‘are impressed with the 
yalue of prohibition; at least organized labor. At the annual 
convention of. the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in the 
‘spring of 1920, a resolution was offered asking endorsement 
an amendment to the Volstead Act to permit 314 per cent 
and wine. This was turned down by a vote of 160 to 95; 
position to it being based on the grounds that union mem- 
hip and attendance at meetings had greatly increased with 
ohibition. 

Without evidence from the rural-sections of the state, Mrs. 
on does not consider her fact material sufficiently complete 
arrive at aaa cere conclusions. But on one point she 
clear: 

The urban, Retrial ‘aiake of Pennsylvania, weit its large . 
oreign population on the one hand and its great group of suc- 
sful Americans, boastfully “beyond the law” on the other, 
ents unique obstacles to the embodiment of prohibition into 
customs - at the ee Perhaps our first problem is one ~ 


brought into court for non-support has dropped, in 
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of Bea eeisdliratloecs the i‘ Americanizing” of Americans into 
a respect for their own law to which they have given only 
formal assent. 

Sincerity on the part of older Americans might arouse , hope 
that, counselling with our new neighbors on the basis of their 
full participation in our common life, we might work together 
toward a new society, free of the fearful costs of alcoholism. 
But prohibitio , made real in such cooperative development, | 
would be, net an end in itself, but an incident to a compre- 
hensive social program of industrial welfare, public health, 
‘housing reform and wholesome recreation. 


THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 


stitution which lays the corner-stone for the legislative 


O- March 17, the Republic of Poland adopted a con- 


and administrative upbuilding of the state. According 
to those familiar with Polish affairs, it is not merely a gesture, 
an expression of vague aspirations, but an instrument upon 
which many of the best minds have worked uninterruptedly 
for several years and which embodies the common sense of 
many different groups of public-spirited citizens. 


sufficiently definite in the most important provisions to with- 
stand disruption. Only i in the preamble is there a more gen- 
eral statement of aims when it declares the nation “‘desirous 
of ensuring the development of all her moral and material 
forces for the good of the whole of renascent humanity, and 
of securing to all-citizens of the republic equality, and to 
labor Tespect, due rights and the special protection of the 
state.” 

In detail, the provisions concerning legislative and execu- 
tive power largely follow those of Western European and 
American constitutions. The constitution deviates from that 
of the United States in the establishment of a Supreme Board 
of Control, organized on the basis of collegiality and judicial 
independence of its members—who are removable only by a 
three-fifths majority of the lower house, the Sejm—to con- 
trol the finances of the whole state administration. The 
members of the Sejm are elected for a term of five years by 
secret, direct, equal and proportional voting of all citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, men and women. 
the government are decentralized not only territorially but 
also by the assignment of important functions to self-goy- 
erning groups in different fields of economic life; namely, 
chambers of agriculture, industry, commerce, arts and crafts, 


_wage-earners and: others, all of which are united into a Su- 
“preme Economic Council, the collaboration of which with 


state authorities in Pirectine the economic life and in the field 

of legislative proposals is to be determined by legislation. 
Among the rights and duties of citizens, one notes first of 

all a clause to the effect that full protection of life, liberty 


and property is guaranteed to all, without distinction of ex- 
All: priv ag 


traction, nationality, language, race or religion. 
ileges of birth are abolished; so are all impediments to free 


movement and emigration, to the choice of occupation and 
profession and removal of property which obtained under the 


imperial regime. Freedom of the press is expressly guaran- 
teed, and “‘censorship or the system of licensing printed mat- 
ter may not be introduced.” Daily papers and other matter 
printed in the country may not be debarred from the mails 


‘or their dissemination be in any way restricted. ‘There is, 


however, ominous reference to ‘a special statute” which 
‘will define the responsibility for the abuse of this freedom.” 
Citizens are guaranteed the right to combine, meet and form 
associations and unions, to preserve their nationality and cul- 
tivate their mother-tongue and national characteristics. But, 
on the other hand, one can foresee the possibility of censidera- 
ble discrimination in a further clause to the effect that - 

. .. the state will have, in regard to their activity, the right 

of control and of supplementing their financial means in case 

of need. 

In other words, though the constitution guarantees abso- 
lute freedom of conscience and religion and permits nation- 


It leaves | 
no loophole to monarchist or dictatorial usurpation and is 


The functions of | 


a plisous ad linguistic ataaee to cred 


native financial treatment of some groups as against others. 
_ Moreover, a wide latitude to coercion of _minorities seems to 
be. ‘implied in a paragraph stating that “no one may evade 


the performance of. public duties [which include compulsory & 


military service] by reason of his religious beliefs.” 
Deviations from the secular character of the government 


are to be found in the oath administered to the president on 


ne taking office and in the declaration of Roman Catholicism as 
being the recognized religion of the state. The paragraph 
defining this relation is worth noting: 
The Roman Catholic religion, being the religion of the 
_ preponderant majority of the nation, occupies in the. state 
the chief position among enfranchised religions. The Roman 
Catholic Church governs itself under its own laws. The re- 
lation of the state to the church will be determined on the 
basis of an agreement with the Apostolic See, which is sub- 
ject to ratification by the Sejm. 


Other churches also are self-governing; but their relation. 


to the state ‘‘will be determined from time to time by legis- 
lation after an understanding with their legal representa- 
tives.” 
‘Teaching likewise is made free. 
fying clauses: 
Every citizen has the right to teach, to found a school or 
educational institution, and to direct it if he complies with 
the requirements laid down by statutes concerning the quali- 
fications of teachers, the safety of the child entrusted to him, 
and a loyal attitude toward the state. All schools and educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, are subject’ to super- 
| wision. by state authorities within the limits prescribed’ by 
. statutes. 
The whole rights of see and group liberties specifical- 
ly granted may temporarily be suspended for the whole ter- 
ritory of the state or for localities in which it may prove nec- 
essary for reasons of public safety. 
_.. Such suspension may be directed only by the Council. of 
- Ministers, by permission of the president, during a war or 
when an outbreak of war threatens, as well as in case of in- 
ternational disturbance or of wide-spread conspiracies which 
bear the character of high treason and threaten the constitu-’ 
‘tion of the state or the safety of the citizens. Such a deci- 
‘sion, if made with the Sejm in session, must be immediately 
submitted to the Sejm for confirmation. If... issued during 
an interval between meetings of the Sejm, the Sejm meets 
automatically within eight days from the publication of the 
decision. 
Social insurance is provided for, as well as state aid for 
- neglected children, and protection of motherhood (not speci- 
fied in character). Permanent employment of children and 
young people of school age in wage-earning occupations and 
all wage-earning employment of children under fifteen is 
prohibited, and so is also night work for women and em- 
ployment of young workers in occupations detrimental to 
their health. 
_ “Limited democracy’ is seahiaps too unfriendly a term to 
apply to a constitution which, in spite ef the many exception- 
al powers left in the hands of the executive and the legislature 


But here again are quali- 


- and the many qualifications of individual rights granted the 


citizens, yet is as different from the law that governed Poland 
under Russian and Prussian rule as white from black. More- 


over, to appreciate fully the magnitude of the change it is 
necessary to recall not only the absence of rights it replaces 


but also the present disturbed condition of Eastern Europe 
and the special difficulties of uniting under one government 


with suspicion and ill feeling. 

‘s iin its attitude toward the Silesian plebiscite and the ad- 
venture of Adalbert Korfanty, her member of the inter-allied 
plebiscite commission, who was immediately removed after 
the outbreak of disorders in the plebiscite area in which he 
_ took a leading part, the Polish government has shown a re- 
gard for law and order in international affairs that augurs 
pare = the working of its constitutional sag pseei at home. 


any institutions where they may use their own Manwianet and ; 
observe their own rules, it creates opportunities of discrimi- 


“seventy-seven days, December 19 to March 3. 


-declines_to fix a-date for these hearings although Congress 


unstandardized county hospitals turning out, for the incal 


races and nationalities which but recently viewed each other. 


lic care of one ad cee is again before 
gress in the form in which it was favorably. re 
by the House Committee on Interstate and Fo 
Commerce after passing the Sénate at the last session. __ 

Since May 1, three hearings on the bill have been hel 
fore the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, of whi 
Senator Kenyon is chairman, and others are expected befo 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comr 
of which Representative Samuel E. Winslow of Mastacha 
is the new chairman. 

Mr. Winslow’s attitude toward the bill is equivacal.™ ‘ 
was a member of two committees which together delayed 
He did 
however, present a minority dissenting report. He i 
upon further hearings, although his committee devoted s 
congressional days to them-in December. ‘The Represent 


already a month old, and delay is most dangerous. 

The hearings before the Senate Committee on Educa 
and Labor revealed afresh the singular line-up of enemies ¢ 
the bill. The official reports of these and earlier hearings | 
clude among the opponents anti-suffragists, anti-vaccination|!) 
ists, anti-vivisectionists, Christian Scientists, physicians of — 
United States Public Health Service, one physiciag each fr 
Baltimore, Md., Fitchburg and North Worcester, Mass. 

‘The one man in the present Congress openly active as 
opponent is Senator Moses from New Hampshire, whose 
claim to fame is his long record as a dynamic anti-suftr 
Obviously for purposes of delay he introduced, on April ; 
a bill to amend by striking out the enacting clause and 
stituting for the rest of the bill the following provisions: 

Whenever a county, by taxation or otherwise, has provider 
$5,000 to build a hospital the United States Treasury shall giv 
it an equal amount and shall thereafter annually pay to th 
county $5,000 for the maintenance of the hospital. 

Patients must be certified for admission by the county 
‘authorities. 

Nurses are to be given one year’s training im the care 
maternity and infancy cases. 

These pupil nurses-shall be -Tecruited among the pupils 
schools within the county. 

If inconceivably Senator Moses’ bill should pass, then 
would follow in the course of time a vast number of sma 


ble injury of this nation, an army of ill-educated nu 
whose one year’s hospital experience would be narrowed 
clusively to contact on a diminutive scale with practice in 
ultra-specialized field, the care of maternity and infancy. ~ 

It is two years and seven months since the Sheppard-" ownel 
bill was introduced in October, 1918, by Senator Robins on) 
and in the House by Jeannette Rankin. During this del; y 
by Congress approximately 625,000 babies have died from 
causes (chiefly preventible) prenatal or connected with chil 
birth and early infancy. Our standing among the natic 
measured by maternal mortality has fallen so that we 
rank number seventeen. 

‘One indication of the stimulating effect upon fhe states 
the agitation for the bill is seen in the birth registration ma 
issued by the Division of Vital Statistics in 1921. “These show 
that West, Virginia and Iowa entered the list of twenty- ) 
states which have birth registration laws, good but too new 
to bring the registration up to 90 per cent. Nevada, Sou r 
Dakota and Arizona alone are still printed in bright yellow 
and listed under the heading, Laws Unsatisfactory. a 

Far more significant i is the hopeful step taken by six states, 
including conservative Delaware, which have enacted prov: / 
sions and appropriated funds in eacarie of Congress, so ure} 
are they that it will soon conform with the desire expr 
by President oe that the pending bill be ‘passed. 


1a upon wage. 
be liquidated” 4 is the 
chorus that. resounds across the country. Until 
wages are lowered prosperity will not return, it is 
pages say ae houses cannot be built at i Dresenit 


Bic cloting Tey hus ‘kee that a “reduction i in 
> rates was prerequisite to breaking the consumers’ strike. 
jowerful conviction that labor costs must be scaled down 
erating throughout the nation. So dominant is this feel- 
the United States Steel Corporation, which a few 
ago announced that it would not reduce wages until 
st of living justified a lowering, felt impelled last week 
O per cent from the pay rates. The Steel Corporation 
ggest single business. entity in the United States but 
n its force was sufficient to withstand this insistent 
which i is so Siniamaage Bete labor i is organized 


‘ a The evtle dese, semi- eniaieed: have ex- 
d severe eae The. Ske souk workers in 


cut is, ee, aa in ae ics The Waited 
ates Railroad Labor Board has reached no decision, al- 

gh both the railroads and the unions, have presented a 
of evidence | to fortify their respective positions. . In 
nting industry i in different places reductions have been 
ed by the unions. after arbitration proceedings. The 
I g trades unions which 1 in many Cities are on ork be- 


ans ae thes youhe TRG dee question. The 
0; it can o fairly said, although they have resisted 


a belief ie eae lowered wage bel is eee. ‘They 
in the “trading” state of mind. The economic move- 
to hem also seems to be irresistible, Their effort is to 
as much as is possible. _ 

ch a situation it behooves the eS ‘in whose name 
of the changes are demanded, to consider the facts 
and to seek to discover any principles ‘which may be 
O° govern me movement in progress. Are there any 
To answer this 


Na 


have peer: ade: to state wage sn The 
which have. emerged and which have been used in 
bitraments have not, however, been. universally ap- 
or only the economically strong, that is to say the 
“have been able to obtain arbitration. _ Workers 
not members of powerful unions have had their 
by. their employers. In their cases other prin- 
pmery wged.') *) 

(5, except in the entrenched trades, it is ac- 
that the law of supply and demand governed 
United States. How this operated might be 
A case from Chicago will, how- 
Some fifteen years ago teamsters in that city 
increase. _ The ‘group in question was being 
; ‘ee made a. oe. oy which 


leir fee and pat a te ein to be 
ded, “I can hire teamsters for $2 a 
on that, others are willing to try.” 

ba poe fixed deseo Nisin? 


everywhere was suffered. Wages, curiously, went relatively = 


basis of an index number of 100 representing full-time union | 


. sufficient to support a man, his wife and three children ac-_ 
ae to any estimate of the cost of living under present 
_ conditions. | 


nsequences it Sieatet ae March, 1918, aah 
last report of the New York State Industrial: Com- 
the average wage paid in the New York factories — WN ee 
was $12, 65 weekly. Numerous studies, national and state, 
showed that the great. majority of adult male workers had 
far less. than enough to support families in health, not to men- 
tion comfort. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, the federal 
inquiries into immigration, into the condition’ of woniel and 
child wage-earners, into the steel industry, added the force 
of their weight to make clear that one conclusion. Many — 
state reports fortified it. The great majority had too little. — 
The social consequences of this inadequacy were dire. “The 
studies of the federal Children’s Bureau, for example, mani- 
fested the fact that infant mortality bore an inverse ratio 
to the annual earnings of fathers. In a given town among 
those families where the earnings of men were above $1,000 
the death rate of children during the first twelve months 
of life was about 80 out of every 1,000; where the earnings 
were less than $10 weekly the death rate was over 250 in 
every 1,000. In the South the relation between pellagra.. at 
and insufficient earnings was laid bare. ‘Tuberculosis was 
also found to be a disease of poverty. Studies of school chil- 
dren manifested the probability that many millions, a third 
to a fifth of all the children in the nation, it was reckoned,» 
were suffering from underfeeding. Public opinion reathied AM 
no general conclusion as a result of these demonstrations al- 
though such men as the late Gen. W. C. Gorgas stated bold- — 


ly that an increase in income offered the greatest possible ou 


hope of i improving public health. He: 
An increase in income came with the war. For the first 


time women who had previously from necessity left children on 


in order to supplement the earnings of their husbands were 
able to find their place in the home. Tuberculosis was re- pe 
duced to a low level. ‘The condition of the people improved 
and that despite the acute housing shortage which almost 


much less high in the organized industries than in the unor- — 
ganized. The Bureau of Labor Statistics showed, on the = 


earnings in I9QI 3, that wages had risen to 189 in 1920. This — 
Was an increase in wages hardly proportionate to the change ‘ 
in the value of money. Lai 
In the unorganized industries, such for instance as robber) 
the wage increases were relatively greater. The skilled 
trades, with such exceptions as those involved in shipbuild-— 
ing, did on the whole scarcely more than maintain their DOF Gs) 
sition. This position, however, was privileged, in that in ftia 
1914 a skilled artisan could in most unionized trades sup- i 
port his family while the unorganized worker could not do Ay 
so without assistance from his wife and children. AES 
Such roughly is the situation which calls for the applica- 
tion of some guiding principle. In this country, during the - 
period of the war, one rule began to obtain a wide approval. — 
It was the principle of the living wage. Industry, it was 
held, ought to pay not merely the market rate, but a living © 
wage. The National War Labor Board saplied this prin-— 
ciple. Congress wrote it into the Transportation Act, in 
spite of the: fact that most railroad employes got less chan 
a living wage at the time the law was passed. Can it now 
be utilized? It clearly is not being applied. The wage OFAC 
a common laborer under the new rate announced by the 
United States Steel Corporation is $4.05 a day for ten hours’ at 
work. Judge Gary stated that the twelve-hour day would © 
be eliminated within a year. Previously he had said that the 
seven-day week had been abolished. A ten-hour day for 313 
days a year would net a steel worker $1,267.65. ‘This is not — 


The wages proposed by Admiral W. S. Benson — 
for. ‘the shipping industry also disregard the cost of living. 


tain a family. 
factories during March was $26.97 which also was less than 
is called for by a minimum budget. 

The questions then arise: Can American industry afford 
to pay living wages? Is the cost of living a sufficient prin- 
ciple to nine the payment of workers? Is it needful 
for the great majority of workers to work for wages which 

_ will not enable them to maintain families? Is this the price 
which prosperity inexorably exacts? 
law of supply and demand which overrides the rule of the 
cost of living? In Australia an approach toward a solution 
of these questions has been made. Justice Higgins has re- 
ferred to the living wage as a sacrosanct principle. Austra- 
lian industrial courts have ruled that industries which could 
not pay living wages had no right themselves to live. In 
this country apparently we are not ready for such a doctrine. 
We hold rather that industry is not sufficiently productive 
_to warrant the payment of rates computed on the basis of 
the cost of living. In doing this our practice controverts our 
conscience. Every American insists that the cost of living 
measures a level below which none should sink, but few 
Americans are persuaded that it is practicable to zoply such 
a creed. ‘ Yet it must in time be applied. Mere subsistence 
‘Is not of course the summit of the aspiration of’ workers. 
When men are strong enough they demand a share in pros- 
-perity, a share in the good things of life. The railroad 

_ brotherhoods have reached that place in the economic ascent. 

_ But for the masses of toilers the cost of living is still the 
goal. They seek not comfort but security. Is the Ameri- 
can genius capable of satisfying this demand? The present 
trend of wage discussion gives small reason for hope. 

WituiaMm L. CHENERY. 


Pennsylvania Progresses 


MID scenes of unprecedented excitement there was 
passed during the final days of the session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature a bill creating a depart- 
ment of public welfare which makes possible the 
reorganization and standardization of the most important 
_ phases of welfare work in the state. ‘The bill was drawn up 
by the attorney-general at the request of Gov. William C. 
Sproul and was one of the four big administrative measures. 
Bh ‘The test of strength between the Penrose-Knox faction oppos- 
ing the bill and that of Governor Sproul came during a 
dramatic turn of events at midnight after the speaker had 
declared the session adjourned and had left the rostrum. 
_A “rump” meeting was called and reorganization of the 
house with the election of a new speaker carried out. It 
was then that the bill was placed upon the calendar. | 
_. The bill was actively sponsored by Senator George Wood- 
ward of Philadelphia, identified with social work for many 
years, and now president of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania. It provides for a public welfare commission, 
three of whom are ex-officio members, namely, the commis- 
sioner himself, the commissioner of labor and industry, and 
_ the commissioner of health. Six are to be appointed by the 
_ governor with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
salary of the commissioner is to be $10,000 a year and ‘he is 
to serve for a term of four years. There is to be a deputy 
_ commissioner at an annual salary of $7,500; and at least four 
_ bureaus, each in charge of a chief. The bureau of mental 
hygiene is to be organized “for the prevention and cure of 
mental diseases and the head of such bureau shall be a phy- 
‘sician especially experienced in mental diseases.”” ‘The chiefs 
of the bureaus are to receive $5,000 a year with the exception 
of the chief of the bureau of mental health who is to receive 
$7,500. The commissioner and commission will decide upon 
_ the nature and functions of the three remaining bureaus. 


Is there a remorseless | 


j ; ‘The: new eae for a feaeee on Ole Cc steamers. Is is $75 ‘ 
i monthly. Even with free board on ship this will not main-— 
The average weekly wage paid in New York 


tion which applied for a state appropriation, these recomm 


welfare. 


‘has had supervision of prison-labor has been able to pro 


Under the provisions ae the bill the geen 
Lunacy and the state Board of Public Charities are aboli: 

The bill gives the new administration authority and po 
not possessed by the former Board of Public Charities wh 
has exercised limited influence for the improvement of sot 
work in Pennsylvania for a number of years. Although 
law required the Board of Public Charities to make rect 
mendations to the legislature. with reference to each in 


dations had little weight because this board consists of 
paid members, busy with private affairs and other p 
duties, and subordinate employes, none of whom is gi 
authority or held responsible for initiating or promoting 
adequate, progressive policy. ‘This situation has resulted 
very low standards of care in many departments of welf 

The new. department would be given authority to es 
lish, maintain and direct an adequate system of prison inc 
tries for the employment at useful labor, and for comp 
tion of all inmates of penal’ and reformatory institu 
Under the present law the Prison Labor Commission w 


employment for only a small proportion of the inmates. 
department as now planned would further have power 
approve plans of all public institutions of charity and cor 
tion. ‘The most important task before this department, hoy 
ever, lies in the field of child welfare which represents pra 
tically an untouched field in Pennsylvania. In this work 
will have the right to inspect and require reports of agenci 
who care for dependent, delinquent or neglected children 
would have the power to prevent the commitment of child 
to institutions that do not provide a reasonable standard 
care and treatment. The importance of such a task is show 
by the statement of Kenneth L. M. Pray of the Pennsylv 
Public Charities Association that fifty thousand child 
passed through the hands of various public and private ch 
dren’s agencies in Pennsylvania and that the unorganized a 
practically unstandardized work of the overseers of the pe 
is responsible for the care given to more children than a 
handled by all the incorporated private societies. 
J. Prentice Murphy, secretary of the Childrens’ Bures 
Philadelphia, cites the following instances of the conditions 
that hold in Pennsylvania at the present time: 


One juvenile court is caring for approximately seven hun- 7) 
dred children in seventy families or an average of ten chil-_ 
dren to a family. Another juvenile court has as many as twenrg 4 
ty-five children boarding in one family. 

During the influenza epidemic more than one hundred chads 
dren were gathered up by overseers of the poor from two coun- 
ties in the central part of the state and sent to two institutions — 
in Virginia from which they were placed out at a flat rate of « 
$25 a head and no information kept as to their family histories — 
or where they had been placed. ! 

Nineteen children are being cared for in an old house on a 
county almshouse farm within five hundred feet of the alms-— 
house buildings—the children all dirty and showing signs of | 
skin diseases. The old colored cook who happened to be neotae 
ent when the place was visited said they got an average of a 
two quarts of milk a day, and this in spite of the fact that more 
than half of the children were under five years of age. a 

Very young children are still being committed to industrial ~ 
schools in the state; the children ostensibly being rated as delin- 
quents whereas actually they are dependents and therefore ing 
need of other than disciplinary care. 


The success of the proposed department will depend 1 mainly 
upon the personnel of the commission, the commissioner, am 
the staff, and the divorcing of the department from all pa 
san beltical influences. Governor Sproul brought Thom 
E. Finegan from New York state to reorganize the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction and has secured the services 
Gifford Pinchot to head the Forestry Department. Becat 
of such appointments and the governor’s advocacy of 
measure, social workers of the state expect appointmen 
the.new board to be of the same high standard. 

Pau L. BEnyj. 
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Q HE federation of social agencies, on the general 
plan of the Cleveland ‘Welfare Federation with 
its allied community fund, is going on apace. 

_- Philadelphia, on the initiative of the Chamber of 
are has inaugurated. a plan of a different kind, in 
which the social agencies are not so much participants as bene- 
ies, whether willing or reluctant. Pittsburgh has taken 
¢ matter up on the same initiative but is not committed to 
he. same plan. New Orleans, where it was tried and aband- 
is again in the throes of federation. Harrisburgh has 
ablished a federation. Seattle has announced a community 
est which at the moment of its birth may prove to be a 
t geling, a real federation of social agencies. ‘Tacoma is 
rting contemporaneously a community chest and a council 


<s 


is the more. remarkable. Pee there is no organized 
aganda behind it, and because it has been in the face of 


Sait. ips ice an 
ference is obviously a misnomer, it is only fair to recognize 
that it is hard to find any designation i in organization 
‘which is not a misnomer. 

_ Community organization is a complex process whic varied 
spects—religious, philanthropic, educational, economic—have 
varying degrees be importance according to the point of view. 


al form of community organization. Its members support 
ie colleges, churches, and philanthropies. Why should they 


yressed, why should they continue to support agencies which 


n a quite different world whose inhabitants in the mass are 


together all whose views and preferences need to be con- 
ered seriously. A church federation, again, may fill the 
iole horizon; or a community council of which the public 
ool building is the physical center. 
¥ _ Among these naive and divisive views we must class that 
ich regards a council of social agencies as an ideal plan 
‘ommunity organization provided it is ‘functional,’ by 
ich appears to be meant that it does not function in the 
ing of funds, but may in almost any other direction, es- 
pecially in the verbal exchange of views. After visiting nearly 
all of the cities in which there are flourishing federations, 
Al Be, West and South, including several, like St. Louis and 


ns, and iets, like Louisville and 1 EE in which 
are: councils asia by, but otherwise independent, of 


| “How Noe to Do. Te 
“ ) | By Edward T. Devine 


‘The frst of four articles on Welfare Federations. The remaining three Discuss Penang’ The Mid- 
West ae atone Where it Works: Cleveland and Detroit; and General AA Ma eipea 6 for and 
The Nation-Wide Agencies 


its financial federation, I am unable to share the preference — 


eres fe enes and the twins may have Siamese ligaments. | 


While die’ name of this’ loose. con-- 


ot control them? Or, as it would be more likely to be ex- 
not conduct their affairs in a businesslike and sensible way?’ 


t entirely unknown to business men, a central trades and 
labor council may appear to be the ariel method of bring- © 


FP Pliladelpbia 


for “functional,” i. e. non-financial, federations, and I am 


strongly of the opinion that social workers are missing a great 


opportunity if they do not insist on taking a very active and 
whole-hearted part in the kind of federation which appeals 
to representative business and civic bodies because it recog- 
nizes that common finance is one of the surest and most legiti- 
mate means of encouraging the union of the Soy and 
civic agencies in a community program. 

“The fact appears to be that financial cooperation is one be 
the very best ways to accomplish the constructive educational 


results for which any council would be created. As Robert. 


E. Lewis, the general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Cleve- 
land, has said: 


The acid test of cooperation is the use of money. It means 
very little to hear papers in conference and to vote platonic — 
resolutions. Unless you cooperate financially, talk of cooperation 
means very little. But when associations and welfare insti- 
tutions in a city with every sort of affiliation and control, are 

. willing to budget in the open, welcome public audit, shape 
their work in a unified way and stimulate one another to frank 
and full efficiency, it means something. 


The astounding opinion has been expressed in the opposi- 


tion to financial federation that the welfare institutions have — 
nothing in common to justify their common appeal; that it 
_is no easier for them to engage in common publicity than it 


would be to advertise at once a butcher shop, a lawyer’s office 
and a bank. . If this is so, the National Conference of Social 
Work is evidently a mistake. The Russell Sage Foundation 
in its several departments is striving for incompatible ends. 


crime, ignorance have no common origins or remedies. “The 
sense of community which has been awakening should be put 


to sleep. We may preach cooperation but all the time must 


expect in our hearts that those to whom we preach will con- 
tinue to regard one another with only that degree of cordiality 


which a butcher shop naturally feels for a lawyer’s office or au 


bank for a grocery. 


This is not the spirit of a genuine welfare federation. cae a 


ferences held under the auspices of a council which is also 


raising money, for that very reason have more vitality. Dele- a 
gates take their responsibilities more seriously. Standing com- 


mittees know that there is driving power behind their delibera- 
tions. 


mote their common ends and ‘to provide common services is 


_ obviously a very different thing from an independently organ- 
even though the latter — 


ized and managed “community chest,” 


~ 


Business men treat their conclusions with more respect. _ 
An alliance of the civic and charitable associations to pro- 


The Survey has no natural constituency. Poverty, disease, 


may be called, as in Philadelphia, a “welfare federation.” In ag 


Baltimore the more accurately descriptive term alliance is 
used. In Toronto it is called Federation for Community 
Service. 


In Cleveland the Welfare Federation has a central 
body consisting of two representatives from each agency, not 


more than one to be a paid employe, and a board of trustees, vat 


one-third of whose members are elected each year and not 


more than one-third to be paid officials of financially parti- 
Bist: 203 


“The Detroit. 


cipating agencies, 


“munity Fund.” 


cities and in many others having councils or alliances or unions 
or federations which both raise money and perform other 
_ functions natural to a council of social agencies, the plan of 
organization permits, and indeed encourages, actual control 
of the Taising ‘and apportioning of funds by representatives of 
- the agencies in whose names and in whose interests the appeals 
are made. They embody the principle of representative de- 
_ mocracy. They embody the principle that the paid executives 
of charitable societies are presumably leaders and experts 
whose voices may properly be heard on the board of trustees 
of any federation which they create or which is in their in- 
terest. They embody also the principle of building on his- 
torical foundations. ‘They do not replace existing institutions 
by a new super-institution, but they unite or ally the existing 
institutions in a common effort to care more intelligently for 
i those who are in need, to check the destructive influences, and 
to promote the headin and stimulating forces. 

_ It may seem like straining at a minor point, like that foolish 
' contending for forms of government which the poet con- 
_demns, to insist on the inherent advantages of participation 
in actual control by the agencies, especially since the same 
’ people are very likely to be found in positions of responsibility 
whether chosen by a small group of self-appointed yuardians 
‘or democratically elected and nominally representing some 
useful existing society. But even in the political field, this 
indifference to the forms of democracy is now found to be 
rather. eanecrons policy. The autocrats are no longer cer- 
_ tain to be representatives of the traditional culture, the estab- 
lished church, vested interests. “They may be very drastic 
- innovators. On the educational and philanthropic rafts also 
_ the democratic principle may prove to be the only safe anchor 
for the valuable cargoes which have come down to us on the 
rivers of time. If there are rapids below us the willing hands 
of many n may be a more certain reliance than the superior tra- 
ditions of the few. If we are to have federated financing— 
and this appears to be the pronounced tendency—it is not a 
matter of indifference, and not solely a matter of administra- 
tion, whether it is to be under the direction of the agencies 
which are to spend it; whether they are to remain strong, in- 
dependent and vigorous through association, or are to be- 
come dependent, subordinate to a small group of financiers, 
living by suffrance, cut off from living contact with their 
sourees of nourishment. 

; The absurdities and weaknesses of the traditional non-fed- 
i arlted ‘methods of financing social agencies are undeniable. 
They have been exposed frequently, most conclusively perhaps 
by the recent study in Philadelphia. It there appeared that 
about 234 per cent of the city’s population are financing the 


iclude the Jewish Agencies (which have their own federa- 
n) and others not counted in the 234) agencies studied. 
here : are too few large givers: among the wealthy and there 


‘peas a are never aie; asked to share in the satisfactions and 
oe of social work. Essential agencies are inade- 


1 


general council made up of two representatives gah ors 
agency, one a professional executive and one a board member. _ 
‘This general council elects the officers and a board of direc- 
tors. In Cleveland and in Detroit the actual money raising is” 
_ done by a distinct but closely allied sae known as the “Com- 


Philadelphia report. | 


zation, hap-hazard income, chaotic competition for atts 
-ratic personal lavishness alternating with ‘indifference, i in- 
These details are mentioned rackalie to indicate ue in these 
‘vidual families who need help to spasmodic, disorganize 


and Chicago are not models to be followed but grown : 


tution adopted for the new Welfare Federation of Phila 


of cooperative arrangements among the social agencies. Theil 


general non-sectarian agencies—or perhaps 5 per-cent, if we 


It puts the social agencies on the de 
fensive at least, for it is no more creditable to have disor 


ans 


financing of the charitable societies, than it is to leave ind - 


almsgiving. If there is any merit in the arguments for oF 
ganized charity in the relief and prevention of individy ral 
distress, there is merit in the larger demand for community 


organization to meet the social needs as a whole. New Yo 


amples of stupidity and provincialism. ; 

It does not follow that the particular plan adopted in Ph 
delphia and in other cities which have a “community ch 
is the best way of meeting those needs. Indeed, the co 


phia appears to have been also a changeling in the cradle but 
with the change, so to speak, in the opposite direction from 
that which may have taken place in Seattle. In other word 
a ‘‘welfare federation” has become a close corporation of | 
ers, mainly of large givers; while in Seattle a “communi 
chest,” having its origin in a desire of givers to be free fr 
the annoyances of many “drives,”’ seems to be developing ir 
a real federation of social agencies for common purposes i 
cluding the raising of funds. In Pittsburgh and in m 
other cities the issue hangs in the balance. Will the Cham 
of Commerce create merely a community chest in which 
cial agencies have no other responsibility than to get a 
the revenue they can, or will there be created by cooperati 
effort a federation of agencies responsible for surveying 
needs of the city, coordinating its social activities, creati 
new ones as required, educating public opinion, pooling the 
resources of money and good-will in a united frontal att: 
on all the destructive forces of evil, in a generous attem 
to give the maximum aid to those who need it? i 
In Philadelphia the conditions would seem to be exce 
tionally favorable for a cooperative federation. In no oth 
city has more progress been made in the practical working 


social service exchange is financially supported by the ass 
ciations which use it. ‘Their “intake committee”’ has had 
extraordinary and lasting influence. Executives and sta 
have been good neighbors and this good feeling has reachee 
the point of effective influence on the daily activities of the 
societies, especially of the general relief societies and the 
which are interested in children and in the care of the sick, 

The Philadelphia Welfare Federation was created at 
meeting of citizens and consists of (a) its financial contri 
utors, (b) Tepresentatives, (c) board of trustees and (d) 
council, of social agencies. The representatives include 
few ex-officio members and 100 persons elected at the organ 
zation meeting. ‘Their principal duty is to elect the board” 
of trustees. After its first year, Tepresentatives are to be 
elected by the financial contributors. It would be difficult ~ 
to fae a plan which would more surely | secure pies 


as it. probably is not. The organization meeting was. 
course attended by those who were invited. Even so, 
ever, it was not entrusted with the task of choosing the tr 
tees. The process of indirect election which has be : 
brilliantly successful in eliminating democracy from Amer 
political Parties, and which has iene ay so. 


representative ae may ike elect their trustees in- 
indi y but the delegates to the general Meeting: in those 
omy W8€S are chosen. by the agencies. i 

New Yi may ‘be objected that the constitution of the federation 
ides for a council of social agencies and that this may 
ly the democratic element which had seemed lacking. 
true. There is to bea council consisting of one dele- 
from each association approved by the board of trustees. 
m ay discuss, iia and ra It is its duty to 


Hy 


tives. or ighe! trustees. It. even “nominates 20 per cent, 
of t the trustees, but of the representatives who are to elect 
trustees ; and the contributors are expected to elect these 


‘are easy ah the. ou What seal be said of a 


ways in which all paid officials were ineligible? Would 
be to. dena the united effort in either case of its 
With all due respect to the big men 


ately are ‘not the el eatees i in the Wweltnre work 
ag ladelphia to be found among the executives of its social 
2 cies? Are. not Prentice Murphy, Karl ‘de Schweinitz, 
Solenberger, Kenneth Pray, Anna Pratt and Katherine 
cer and their like among the people who should be on 


any such functions as its constitution announces: the 


vic ss chartahle. Main me climination of waste in ef- 


vic and ek ere uA ‘They appear to have nothing 


iT " a tees: to nis a delegate at ‘a convenient time 
‘ve on the council. They will be expected in due course 


to ie fa may’ and rObably veil increase 
¢ ivers, broaden the support of the social agen- 


that its very membership depends on the approval of another Bes 


mees unless “the said contibutots: for reasons satisfactory. 
_eration, 
group ef citizens, to. bring order out of chaos, to offer a plan 
which the associations of civic and charitable work will be 


_ over to this group the raising of their budgets in common, on _ 
‘condition that they will allow this self-constituted, however 
‘ation for ae financing, of the higher | institutions of 


tion of social agencies may be defective or ineffective. 
But those who are striving for a council which shall be — 

"representative, inclusive, and effective are headed in the right © 
direction. 
_ open-mindedly studying the problem of community needs as 
a whole and the best way of meeting them is more to be 


ent were ‘aligable: or of a Lcetnaeion: od hanks or 


poses the effort to find any such comprehensive plan, or the ‘ | 
national body which refuses to submit its policies as far as_ 
they affect a particular locality to the common judgment of | 


ard of managers of any welfare federation if it is to. 


ion, coordination and financial assistance of associations 


 thusiasm of the citizen. . 
_ secure these things or even strive for them intelligently with- 
out the organized cooperation of churches, labor unions, and 


sadisienal upon any oficial action Hee ‘the associations — 


ing, most dominant, most secure in the affection and loyalty 
bmit: their Mes ets ata such supportin data as the 

me % _ Great Powers at the Paris Conference with their progressive- : 
as the one great power is supposed to have been intending | ny 


the Socialist parties of the world. That is not the kind of ; 


- democracy which Lowell described as a society in which each 
iterest of individual ieee erence larger — 


‘important. “The oad of hagal? agencies, | not- fe. 
tanding its purely advisory character, notwithstanding ae 


body to which the executive officers of its members are not 
eligible, may. become, as the promoters of the welfare federa- 
tion hope that it will, a very dynamic and integral part of 
the scheme. It may even do as well as any of the existing 
councils of social agencies. If it has at its disposal the ser- 
vices of a qualified paid secretary and staff its usefulness may 3 
be very great. ‘The federation has secured as its executive 
Sherman Kingsley, now director of the Cleveland Welfare — 
Federation, a leader of proved statesmanship and democratic Ha 
spirit. ‘This appointment may reasonably be considered con- 
clusive evidence that the attitude of the promoters of | the 
Philadelphia Federation is not clearly reflected in their formal 
organization. It may be predicted that the essential undemo- — 
cratic character of the original constitution will be modified 
in due time, either expressly or tacitly. ne 
The important thing is that in the interest of clear. thine 
ing the Philadelphia plan should be understood as it is and 
that from its success or failure no unwarranted inferences) 
should be drawn in regard to the general movement for feds is 
It is an attempt by an influential and substantial 


bound by self-interest to accept, under which they will turn: | 


widely representative, group through its board of directors 
to “prescribe the conditions.’ Any particular  federa- 


A chamber of commerce which is earnestly and 


praised than a family welfare society which stubbornly op- 


those who are concerned with the same problems in that 
locality. a 
A good life for the individual, a civic ideal fas the: ay. 
—nothing Tess should command the highest loyalty and en- . 
The chamber of commerce ‘cannot 


other social agencies... It is a truism that each association t 
fulfill its ends needs the understanding and sympathy of th 
others. The difficulty is that these which are most Hourish- 


of their own constituencies, are subject to the peculiar tempta- | 
tion of thinking that they can impose their own program as arson 
preliminary condition of cooperation. They act like the. a, 


ly diminishing council of ten and four and three, or rather, — x 


to act if the victory had gone the other way, and as the i 
‘Third International of Moscow is acting in its relation with 


may respect himself because he has first respected others. A 
demoeratic federation is not, of course, on all fours with the m 
Ona state, but it resembles it in its detestation of privilege a 3 
~ Good ideas may come from humble sources. 


v 


: oe only do Meienitae’ children become ee of 
the public at an earlier age than legitimate children, 


amber of years. ‘The report, recently published, of the fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau based upon a study of illegitimacy i in 
Boston, states that 46 per cent illegitimate as against 9 per 
cent. legitimate under one year of age have come to the care 
of the state. During 1914, the last year that pre-war condi- 
_ tions prevailed, and the year in which this study was made, 
2162), ‘per cent of all children born out of wedlock in. Boston 
_ were given prolonged agency care during the first year of 
life. Children of illegitimate birth comprise from 11 to 23 
: per cent of all cases dealt with by public and private agencies 
_in Massachusetts. Illegitimacy is therefore closely associated 
“with dependency. Among the factors in this situation may 
be noted the generally poor condition of the mother, her men- 
tal, disability, the deteriorating factors of inhevieiiee! the fre- 
quent lack of interest on the part of collateral telanies: the 
unskilled employment of the mother, and her tendency to 
i shirk normal maternal obligation. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact that a large 
_ number of these children are already separated from their 
‘mothers before coming to the notice of agencies. 
_ Its easier to keep a mother and child together than to bring 
‘them together once the tie is broken.’ Some state supervision 
~ over ieerimate children, which will provide oversight from 
birth, would enable more children to remain with their moth- 
ers, brea lly during the nursing period, when its importance 
“is so great. Whether supervision should be extended to. all 
- illegitimate children or only to those who become dependent, 
is not argued in the report. Inasmuch as the chances of be- 
_ coming dependent for an illegitimate child are great, as shown 
by figures i in the report, it ould seem a wise public policy 
to. require that the state department dealing with the prob- 
lem of dependency should at least have knowledge through 
registration of all such births. 
Ae ‘Massachusetts Hlegitimate Children’s Act, designed 
to secure support from fathers, is discussed in a Haven: 
going manner. ‘Though it had been in operation only a year 
at the time the study was made, a supplementary study in 
_ relation to this particular matter was made in 1919 and ap- 
pended to the report. ‘The purpose of the law is clear; name- 
ly that after adjudication a father is held to support in ex- 
actly the same way as though the child were legitimate. The 
judges, however, are very lenient in making support orders. 


if adequate provision is made. The intent of the law is clear 
that this provision was for the exceptional case in which a 
considerable sum of money, enough to secure support through 
minority, might be paid in a lump sum. Cases cited in the 
_ report show that settlements under this provision ranged in 
amounts from $150 to $800. Obviously these sums are 
wholly inadequate to support a child until he can earn his 
own way. It is gratifying to note that the tendency of the 
courts is away from lump-sum settlements and toward more 
fie weekly payment orders. When the courts shall be equipped 
_ with probation service which is adequate to follow up these 
court orders, more support will result. This in turn will 
be an encouragement to the mothers to bring action against 
the fathers. 
ton alone for the support of these dependent children for 
the year of the study was $125,000 we realize how import- 
ihe second of three articles by Miss Hewins interpreting the federal Chil- 


dren’s Bureau report on Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem. The first 
article appeared in the Survey for April 23, page 115. 


fathers as they can reasonably be expected to provide. 
but they also remain a financial burden for a greater: 


the actual cost of the children’s support. 


less child together may mean the greatest happiness for b 


curring in the four largest counties in Massachusetts, c 
prising 60 per cent of the state’s population. 


such action has brought about through inadequate knowled 


\ A special clause in the law provides for lump-sum settlements 


When we note that the estimated cost to Bos- . 


PAUL. acs 


i 


ant a matter it is to secure just as much support from #h 


der the best conditions, because of their. generally poor fir 
cial standing, this will fall far short, in many instances, ¢ 


' The Children’s Bureau report makes special reference 
adoptions as a factor in the problem of illegitimacy. Ey 
normal home has a child in it, and every child needs a fath 
as well as a mother, but it Seimetuntes happens that a man 
a woman, longing for children as they may, have been de 
their own, and over across the street there may be an “ 
wanted baby.” ‘To bring the childless home and the ho 


and it may mean the greatest misery. “This involves the q 
tion of adoption. 
‘The report takes for its field of study the soonacal 


They are 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Middlesex. 

ing 1914 there were 441 adoptions initiated in the four 
bate courts of these counties, 204 of the adopted being kno 
to have been born out of wedlock. Massachusetts makes & 
provision for the investigation of cases of adoption, — 
though not referred to in the report, it is actually a simpl 
matter to transfer the custody, support and upbringing of 
child, through adoption proceedings, than to deed a pare 
of real estate. The practical advantage of being given t 
status of a natural child, which a decree of adoption confe: 
is given due weight in the report as are also the abuses wh 


of the individual child’s needs. "Two extreme views preva 
throughout the country: the one advocates adoption for 
large group indiscriminately, holding this as a means of di 
ing away with the stigma of illegitimacy and giving the chi 

“chance.” ‘The other view is that whenever possible chil 
ren have a right to be brought up in touch with their kin 
in an environment that is not too different from the one in 
which they were born. r 

‘The question is not so simple. It is not whether all adop- 
tions are successes or that they are 100 per cent failures but 
rather under what conditions it is desirable that a child shou 
be given and taken for adoption. Massachusetts has be 
notably conservative in the matter of adoptions while oth 
states give it early consideration in practically every case. 
Whatever may be the ultimate policy, knowledge of the fai 
of the case, the heredity of both the father and the mothe 
the physical and mental condition of the child itself, the lik 
lihood of family rehabilitation, should all be given ‘their d 
weight. In like manner the potentialities of adopting paren 
their motive in adopting as well as ability to support, and t 
attitude of their collateral relatives should be investiga 
in the most thorough attempt to io a right conclusion due 
so important a step. | 

Adoption, no less than marriage, is . the establishment of 4 
life relationship, terminated normally only by death. Unlike 
marriage, wherein both contracting parties act of their ow1 
free will and accord, adoption, so far as the child is concerns 
is contracted on his behalf, not always by those who have h 
best interests at heart. It is a fallacy to suppose that all ado 
tions are permanent. Circumstances over which they m 
have no control change with the new parents. It sometim 
unhappily occurs that they tire of their voluntarily assum d 
responsibilities, and what then of the child? Not a few such 
cases come to the attention of social agencies, public as 


ne d they come Some: 
rough the courts as neglected or delinquent children. 
the case of, Massachusetts children supported publicly 
_ ¥r who are foundlings, notice of a proposed adoption must 
if a the Division of Child Guardianship, which. there- 
has an opportunity for the investigation of the right- 
3 of the adoption, For children under two years of age, 
dditional safeguards) are provided whereby the state may 
rtain | the circumstances surrounding the proposed adop- 
Even for children up to three years, if they are illegiti- 
, the statute proviiles certain safeguards. For children 
eyond this age the only provision for such investigation is the 
neral one incorporated\ in the law, which states that it is 
thin the power of the judge to require adequate informa- 
} jon before granting a decree. Since no machinery is pro- 
“\ided for this purpose, judges are practically handicapped in 
etting the facts, and since the report states that 48 per cent 
f the adoptions were those of children over three years of 
ge, it would seem that provision should be made in Massa- 
‘husetts for the proper investigating of such cases. Since the 
4 W already provides for the investigation of certain of these 
ses by the Division of Child Guardianship, a further ex- 
sion of this service, with adequate appropriations for carry- 
ng out the provisions, appears to be the logical method of 
eting the need. The other alternative would be a develop- 
Figures tak- 
from the report indicate, as = might be e anticipated, a much 


ae et space is given in de report to a ne of 
hazards of cyaaraawets to life and health. In the present 


tions can be pated: ‘It is [oetinated that 32,000 ille- 
itimate white children are born each year in the United 
States. The death rate for children born out of wedlock in 
ston is three times that of legitimate children. ‘The rate 


qi han two months, is eight times as great as the rate for the 
gitimate child, and for infants two months of age six times 
he rate. The illegitimate infant mortality rate per 1,000 


‘Vive births was 195.9 in Boston, exclusive of one large ieee 


ution; 130 in the state infirmary; 421 in the maternity hos- 


n the rural coastwise section. ‘These figures show interesting 
Wy ariations. 

eA: special discussion of the aia seacoast section will be 
presented in a subsequent article so-that attention is here 


or low mortality rates. ‘The creditable rate maintained at 
e state infirmary, where the percentage of unfavorable he- 
itary backgrounds is undoubtedly highest, is testimony to 
excellent care given at that hospital. 
h death rate found i in one large institution gives point to 
: contention that it is difficult if not impossible to give phy- 
al care to infants on any congregate plan. During the year 
died nearly one-fourth of all the Boston births occurred 
this same institution and more than one-half the deaths 
p0k place there. 
Birth registration is not yet iecuired in all of our states 
d is incomplete in some of the others. No thoroughly sat- 
actory system of recording births is reported from any state. 
Massachusetts the registration of illegitimate births does 
‘not show as such, the law forbidding the inscription of the 
ather’s name in “hs certificate except on written request> of 


ata relative to both parents in cases where paternal adjudi- 


4 7 he 


r infants of illegitimate birth one month of age, but less” 


ital and infants’ institution; 305 in New Bedford; and 70 


alled only to the fact that this community holds the banner — 


The excessively | 


of their mothers. 
ing these hazards are: 
Prenatal and postnatal nursing care; compulsory bike reg- 
istration with inclusion of father’s name if adjudicated; licen- _ 
‘sing and supervision of maternity homes and lying-in-hospi- 
h parents. Vital statistics that are vital—that have exact tals; licensing and supervision of agencies giving care to in- 
fants and children; reporting of all illegitimate births toa 
ion has been made—is an important recommendation of. 
e regional conferences held under the Children’s Bureau. 
a writer needs to be convinced that birth records should be © 
to a ck! on certain conditions. The arguments 


SALVATORE 


_LMOST like a shy Pan, Salvatore stdod befare us. He 

was a little wisp of a lad, with wondering eyes still red 
wat weeping. With such a touch of forlornness upon him 
one felt that he had known mean streets. Indeed, his life — 
‘had been much that of the’ stray cat of the alleys. ‘Deserted 
by his parents, he had been brought up by his grandmother 
until he was six years old. Then she died, and an aunt 
‘inherited him. She was said to be insane. At least she 
neglected him shamefully. Do you know what abuse and 
' neglect means in the developing life of a sensitive child? | 


filthy. He seemed like some frail, wood creature that had 
“been pinched and starved. 

When he came to the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers he was delicate and without stamina, Of course, | 
he easily fell ill. Here was shown what patience, kindliness’ 
and the trained skill of specialists can do for an under- 
nourished, neglected child. The psychologist working with 
him said that “he was a likable youngster, not self-conscious, 
answered questions intelligently, and gave evidence of both 

' a refined and active mind, i 

- $o Salvatore blossomed like a wood anemone under this 
care. He became a general favorite. His buoyant hap- 
piness helped to make the home cheery and livable. Soon 
he is to go to a good foster home where he can bruise his 
shins in football like other boys, mingle in the little demo- 
cracy of school boy life, learning to take the rebuffs of his 
fellows, and know the sweet savor of a home hearth. 

\ Py LeaBy 


‘When the district nurse found him his hair was matted and — Line 


advanced in its favor are the protection of the child from the. tee 


_ curious public and the safeguarding of the child on entry into 


school and employment or whenever birth certificates are re- 


quired. The democratic principle of keeping public records 


open to public inspection is, in our judgment, a fundamental 


right that should not be taken from the public except for ex- 
treme cause. 


fore circulating it is a large enough group to legislate against. 


In the matter of school and employment certificates, it would 
‘be a simple procedure to omit the parents’ names altogether. 


The difficulties encountered by the bureau in following 
through the first year of life all the births of one year suggest 
the hazards to which these children are subject and point to 
the need of some state authority which shall follow every 
illegitimate child from birth and assure it such minimum of 
care and protection as shall reduce the present high death 
rate. 

That prenatal and postnatal care will materially duce 


Personally, we doubt if the number of gossip- — 
mongers who will take the trouble to verify a statement be- — 


maternal and infant mortality and morbidity, is ably demon- 


strated in recent studies made by the New York Maternity | 


Center Association and the Boston District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. 


cases. “The former society showed a reduction in the mater- 


nal death rate from 6.07 per cent to 1.33 per cent and the ~ 
‘latter a reduction in infant deaths from 32 per cent to 14.1 | 
Maternity benefits which will provide proper nurs- — 


per cent. 
ing for all pregnant women have been successfully tried 


abroad and are coming to the fore in this country. The Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws — 
should not fail in their compilation of a model law for the _ 
protection of illegitimate children to take cognizance of the — 
importance of safe-guarding the health of these children and — 
The principle recommendations for ae 


state department for follow-up, and, if necessary, supervision ; 
investigation by state department of all proposed adoptions. 
KaTHarineE P, Hewins. 

Church Home Society of Boston. 


These organizations gave special care to groups of 


‘council of social agencies in the work of preparing a_ 


- several phases of the problem which invite more intensive in- 
-quiry; but the survey has proved of great value in discovering 
5 for { Chicago and for the agencies engaged in boys’ work how 
big, 2 field remains untouched. It has revealed ‘the existence of 
certain portions of this. field which are in need of. immediate 
effort. It has brought into relief certain of the weaknesses 
which characterize the methods of work now being used to 
help the under-privileged boy of the city. 
_ Perhaps the most startling fact which the survey brought to 
light is that the agencies reporting any specific work in behalf 
of boys reach, in the aggregate of their own figures without 
deduction for duplication or the exaggeration of estimates, only 


the ages of ten and twenty years, that is about 54,000 boys 
out of 325,000. The agencies reporting included every form 
of work for boys which provides some sort of supervision for 
leisure occupation, such as boys’ clubs, boys’ work in settle- 
ments, Boy Scouts, Y. M. C, A. boys’ departments, public 
‘school and community center groups and clubs and church 
“ clubs. i 

> A danger spot in Chicago is clearly indicated in the facts 


“black belt”—the big South Side district which, in thé last 
few years, has become almost wholly populated by Negroes. 
It was in this district that the race riots occurred not long 
ago. The survey estimates that there are from nine to ten 
thousand Negro boys in this district, between the ages of ten 
_ and twenty. Returns from social agencies at work in the field 
' including a colored Y. M. C. A., a settlement and the 
_ Urban League—show that only 737 of these boys are being 
reached. It is obvious that if these boys, many of whom have 
recently come from small-town homes in the South, are left to 
the destructive and demoralizing influences of the street, the 
_ alley, the unsupervised back room and cellar club, the com- 
' mercialized amusement resorts—pool’ rooms, cheap movies, 
‘dance halls and penny arcades—Chicago will pay the penalty, 
‘el in a harvest of crime and dependence. : 
- Another thickly populated colored settlement on the North 
Side of Chicago is almost equally neglected. In eight square 
miles of the stockyard district there were at the time of the 
survey, in February, one Boy Scout troop and one school 
which served as a center for work among boys. ‘This district 
is particularly interesting because of the fact that within its 
orders the so-called independent clubs flourish in great num- 
ers. “These are clubs organized by the older boys who rent a 
ack room or a cellar as a meeting place. They are frequently 
“named athletic clubs, although their athletic activities are sel- 
dom discoverable, ries a fight of an entirely unregulated sort 
can be so dignified. Dances, card playing, crap shooting, and 
hold-up parties are among the more customary exercises. At 
the time of the race riots it was suspected that the white assail- 
ants of Negroes were largely recruited from these clubs. 
_ The survey strongly recommends a more thorough study of 
_the problem presented by the independent club. It also recom- 
mends a further study of the comparative effectiveness of the 
various agencies engaged in boys’ work. This ground could 
not be covered, but it is deemed essential to any intelligent 
: planning of ways to meet the boy problem that facts should 
be gathered which will guide in reaching a decision as to the 
best nstrumentalities for helping the boy. 
By From the records of the Juvenile Court of Chicago figures 


ith adequate equipment in building and apparatus, and under 
ined direction, has assisted in reducing juvenile delinquency 
- the -sighteenth police precinct by 51 per cent in twelve 


<HE Chicago. oa Chub faced Pee the local — 


urvey of boy life in the city. A time limit was set upon its — 
ompletion which necessarily prevented a detailed study of — 


classes at the University of Chicago, but these efforts lea 


about one-sixth of the total boy population of the city between’ 


_ discovered concerning what is commonly spoken of as the 


quoted which show that the organization of a boys’ club, 


is situated show that the reduction in juvenile delingue n 
the same period was 73 per cent. ea 
The survey emphasizes the great need. me trated: leac 
ship i in boys’ work. It makes the point that-problems of d 
cipline in boys’ clubs resolve themselves largely into problet 
of leadership. Where such leadership i is expert these proble; 
practically disappear; where it is untrained, however well i 
tentioned and sympathetic it may be, they are serious facta 
in the work. The Boys’ Club Federation, through its autumn 
training course for boys’ workers at Columbia, is making | 
effort to meet this need. The Scouts are conduedne similar 


much to be done before there will be adequate provision b 
meeting a need that is steadily i increasing as public sentim 
becomes aroused on the boy question. 

Among the recommendations made as a resale of the: su 
is the creation of a promotional organization which will act 
asa clearing house-and source of inspiration and propagand 
for boys’ work. It is urged that this organization should + 
merely cooperate with those agencies engaged specifically. 
work for boys, but that it should seek to serve all the socia 
agencies which have as their aim the mitigation of condition 
and the suppression of counter-action of influences which on 
tribute to the demoralization of boy life. a 

S. J. Duncan CraRK. 

Managing Director, Boys’ Club Federation, 

Middle W est Diwision, Chicago. 


Where Beauty Dwele! 


F you are in Boston be sure to visit that unique cultu 

institution, the Children’s Art Center of the Settlemen 
Museums Association (incorporated 1918) at 36 Rutla 
street, between Tremont street and Shawmut avenue. It 
open every week-day from 2 to 5.30 P. M. (but closed on Sun 
days and holidays). Be sure to go because you cannot fail t 
be impressed by the free, j joyous, yet earnest spirit of the place. 
Here, if nowhere else in New England, children come to en= 
joy beauty without having instruction thrust upon them. Noy 
one ever says “don’t” to even the most investigating youngster, 
For the bronzes and ceramics may be happily (and safely i 
fingered and ‘‘poored,” being fastened securely to the long) 
tables down the center of the gallery; the smaller and mor 
precious objects are in the two locked museum cases; 
Medici and other color prints on the walls are either var-) 9 
nished or glazed, so that the marks of pomuns finge ral %, : 
be easily removed. 

Sometimes classes come from the schools; dchasionatte due 
are led in from near-by settlement houses; but for the mis 
part the children just come of their own EIA and ate) le 
alone to enjoy the beauties about them, each in his own way. | 
They drop in, some of them very often, look at the pictures or 
art objects on exhibition; or sit at the tables pouring over the) jj 
picture books of Walter ‘Crane, Roger Caldecott or Leslie 
Brooks; or, if the spirit moves hea to draw, they ask Mrs. 
Andrews, the curator, for “pencil and paper and they dta 7 
anything they want to try. The results are astonishingly good. 
But it isn’t so important that a child should draw well as that’ 
he should care enough for any of the hundred or so obje S$) 
about him to select one to perpetuate. And all without i 7 

“egged on’ to do so by some grown-up person. 

Although not situated in a neighborhood which would. se 
to promise artistic results (it is the boarding-house district < 
the children are mostly Neero or Irish) the love of beauty is 
surely being instilled in many future citizens, as, without any 
of the usual fortuitous aids for running up attendance n 
bers peliths, eae ie in one year the Children’s. 


a1 
' 


IE principal Picton i in immigration, aiihoues. obscured 
a by discussion, is that of labor. The principal element 
~ in the so-called “Negro question” is that of labor, al- 

gh frequently overlocked. These two groups of Pests 
egroes and ‘the immigrants—have entered industry at 
| bottom and have really become competitors in the un- 
ed and the semi-skilled’ labor market of the North. 
ong as northern. industry had access to the surplus popu- 
of European countries before the great war, the south- 
egro who migrated N orth found himself largely limited 
omestic and personal service, for even the truck farmers 
fe Jersey and the: tobacco, growers of Connecticut looked 
he Atlantic for their | “help”. When, however, the 
war shut off the immigrant tide and called many of 
reign-born home for army service, northern railroads, 
teel-mills, founderies, packing-houses and other basic 
stries soon found it necessary to have their agents search- 
the South for Negro workers. 
ese came in response by the thousands. De aeivania 
19 probably, had more ee in industrial bel than 


cred more Negroes fan: those of Vira - Pitts- 
steel mills in some cases took on. ‘the complexion of those 
irmingham and some section gangs of the oe 


Apis two. ‘groups ae workers and their ties to 
loyers naturally arose. Two. such questions may reason- 
be considered here as pertinent elements of present: prac- 
abor policies: First, will the immigrants come in such 
; that they will supply the northern demand when in- 
again approaches ‘ ‘normalcy ?””. Second, what will be 
ct upon the place in industry. of the Gousagds of Ne- 
ho entered northern industry during the war and since 
irectly or Dua pee the Led ped, of the Negro 
rkers of the nation? — . 

e first question concerning ‘the probable oe supply of 
rant labor can be discussed. only i in the light of past ex- 
1 ‘The ayerage net gain in population of the United 
from immigration, according. to figures in the January 
‘ot The Nation’s Business, for the five years preceding 
t war was about six hundred thousand ; it ‘exceeded 
re on only four | occasions in the whole history of im- 
n and exceeded 800,000 only three times, and the 
cord. smashing years prior to the war would yield an 
aze of something Jess than a half million.” Moreover 
“"} the immigran ‘who came over before 1914, 3 out of 20 
re skilled workers and 11 out of 20 were oaskiited work- 
1919 less than 5 out of 20 were unskilled workers. 
eure ie mee ant Rae for labor. 


Italian emigrants and the labor treaty 
ntrol the settlement of Italians in 
The limitation. of accommo- 


ane iy me immigration from Greece, the 


Conducted by 
| WILLIAM By CHENERY 


7 Negro. Laborer and ae Immigrant 


laws and the results of their administration ; whatever be the 
effects of the emigration policies of Bubopean governments, 


we may reasonably expect industry from now on to be more | | 
It i is not. all rhe 


largely dependent upon its home labor supply. 
prophecy, indeed, that there will hardly be any “Gmmigrant 


hordes” to flood the northern labor market for some years to” ; 


come, if at all. 


We may even ignore or discount the reports and statements 5 


so frequently published during the past two years about the 


thousands of aliens who were returning or about to return to 


their native lands with large sums saved from high war wages. 


We may calculate our “net balance” of incoming foreigner 


this year and the years just ahead of us on any set of “facts See 
we may reasonably use. We shall still be led a long way from e 
predicting such a supply of European immigration as will cre- 
ate surplus laborers in the American market once our industry 


and agriculture again swing into their normal strides. 
The recovery and expansion of industry and agriculture 


in the United States in the coming years is another phase of 


the first question. Floating the $100,000,000 foreign banking 
corporation ; expansion of our foreign trade; deo of 
our ocean transportation; President Harding's recent an- 


nouncement that his administration will’ foster. our merchant 
Marine to support our foreign commerce, and the informa- 


tion available about the enlarged plans of many national and. 


international industrial and commercial enterprises are all in- 


dicative of the coming demand for brain and brawn of every 
caliber and from every source. 
~When one considers the question of the effects of a limited 


supply of immigrant labor in the face of the expansion of | 


industry and commerce upon the Negro workers throughout 
the whole country, there is a temptation to go far afield into 
tions. 
to hew close to the labor line. 


The Negro will maintain a hold upon Northern industry. ui 
based upon his ability to fill the demands for production in — 


such wise as to leave a profit for his employer and the lowest 
price to the consumer. 
From all available, accurate data the Negro achieved a new 


position in the eulenlatinns of industrial managers, North and 
Eighty-seven out of every 100 Ne- 
groes ten years of age and over were wage earners in 1910. 
The Negro speaks English. He is 100 per cent American in. 


South, during the war. 


feeling and ideas as shown by his sacrifices in every war from 


that on Boston Common where the Negro, Crispus Attucks, = 
fell, down to the fields of France ee thousands paid the ~ 
supreme price of loyalty to the flag. No “Americanization’’ 
is needed for him except to see that he is accorded the oppor- 


tunities, rights and privileges of an American citizen. 


Some facts recently published by the Department of Labor 


racial factors which play upon the Negro in his labor rela. ie 
It is well here, however, if only for the sake of clarity 


in a study, The Negro at Work during the World War aN 


and during Reconstruction, give firm Ceouad for the view — 
that on the whole the Negro has made good during the war — 
in many of the basic industries such as iron and steel, ship- 
building, slaughtering and meat packing. The Negro worker vorMit: 
More than twenty- 


shared very largely in war production. 
four thousand Negro men were employed in the‘ shipyards 
under the supervision of the Emergéncy Fleet Corporation. 
The packing houses of Chicago increased the percentage of 


their Negro labor from two- to five-fold during the three years | 
; preceding 1919 and at last accounts the percentage of Negroes 
_ among their total employes was near the higher levels. 

The recorded opinions of the large majority of chirercigie 


hea 


A SHADE AND A CHAIR 


“rule, it took about the same 
amount of time for breaking in 
mew white workers as for new 
Negro workers. ‘The consensus 


more than one hundred thou- 
sand white workers and more 
than seven thousand Negro 
workers, mainly in unskilled 
and semi-skilled work, after 
their experience with both races 
was that, all things considered, 
Negro workers had been nearly 
as satisfactory as white workers 
on the same jobs and operations, 
and that in some cases the testi- 
mony showed that they had 
been more satisfactory. 
The test of comparative aver- 
“age earnings per week and of 
comparative average number of 


less than 50 per cence war work. 


and i in office work. 


of opinion of these employers of 


_ hours worked per week in twenty-three plants in six basic 1 I= 19) I n du st rl al S elf- C O ntr ol 


dustries showed that Negro workers not only held their own 


but in some operations surpassed white workers in the same OUNG indeed if years are considered the eaitert 
plants. During war times Negro unskilled workers were _ age, but old and wise in experience and rich in a 
| largely employed in war industries in twelve southern states plishments is the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in th 

and fourteen northern states. Only twenty-three firms out of J adies’ Garment Industry of New York, which this 
a total of 292 of these firms that employed Negroes reported celebrates its tenth birthday. In these dene of sanitary 


It is true that the Negro is not yet accustomed to the rigid 
routine of the modern industrial plant. He still suffers from j¢ i, giftcult to realize that only a few years hack’the a 
the slipshod habits and uncertain ways of the slave plantation, gitions of work in the clothing. industry, in New York ¢ ay 
He the tenant farm and the small-town activities. ‘The encourag- 5 a 
ing thing, however, is the rapidity with which he learns new 
customs and methods of work and the happy, easy way he has 
of adapting himself quickly to new conditions. 

_ The preceding facts relate to Negro men. Negro women 
_ workers have made quite as good a record. Visits made by 
special agents of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, to selected establishments in 1918-1919 and in 1920 
show this to be true. In 1919 visits were made to 152 estab- 
_ lishments employin 21,547 Negro women. The largest num-~ 
bers were eae in tobacco plants, textile and clothing the Joint Board of Sanitary Control was established. It w 


- factories, laundries, hardware and glassware establishments 2 realization that the sanitary condition of the shops was 


_ In 1920, about two years after the Armistice, a second all parts of the industry was needed before a radical and 
round of visits was made to 1§0 selected plants employing damental improvement could be accomplished, says the 
_ more than 11,000 Negro women. 


and managers : years. before, although abe sam - plants were’ not alway 
large industrial cluded and others were substituted. The large num 
plants were that Negro women still employed during the present slum: 
Negro workers  dicates that they have given sufficient satisfaction to k 
showed ambition foothold in industry even when unemployment is wide-sp 
for advancement The significance of the place the Negro woman has sect uri) 
when encouraged ‘in industry i in relation to immigration and the future of ¢] 
by the opportun- race in industrial labor may be illustrated by the clothing tr 
ity; that in work in New York where so many foreign-born women are € 
where materials ployed. Ten years ago a careful survey made by the 
were handled jn that city revealed hardly a Negro woman in such fa 
there was little or except occasionally on other than trade operations. ‘To 
no difference in  Jiterally hundreds, if not thousands, are employed and in 
the loss of mate- factories without restrictions on the operations they may 
rials due to de- form. Wi 
fective workman- The Negro has been heretofore the largest indevell 
ship; that, as 4 part of the home labor supply. Northern employers 
learned his value during the experience fo) 
past six years. The labor shortage in 
parts of the South following the Negro m 
tion to the North has led to the increasé 
wages to new levels, has opened the mini 
employers to the possibilities of Negro deve 
ment and is enlisting them in behalf of Ne 
education, justice in the courts and protect 
in the enjoyment of community opportu 
With the probable limitations on th 
migrant labor supply and the demonstr 
the Negro has made of his capacity to 
industry, there seems to be reasonable gro 
for believing that industrial managers, Nort 
and South, "will make large demands upon’tl 
Negro bar source when normal productic 
is the order of the day and the present depre 
sion is a matter of history. Already employ 
and their organizations are giving more 
tention than heretofore to the possibiliti 
training and development for these wo 
A new day has dawned for the Negro 
earner and a new labor recruit has ente 


! 
NOP ACR e ER AN A Gee the door of American industry. 


The Women’s Bureau, in a motion picture, Grorce FE. Hayne 
presses the need for industrial hygiene 5 


gineers and industrial hygiene it is easy to forget that i F 
tation in factories was not always accepted as a necessity 


especially, were so outrageously bad that they became th 
bone of contention in the ugly controversy that took plac 
between the employers and the International Ladies’ Gat 
ment Workers’ Union in 1910. It was out of that st k 
that the Joint Board of Sanitary Control arose. - 

At the conference of the leaders of the employers’ 
workers’ organizations held in July, 1910, under the cha 
manship of Louis D. Brandeis and at the suggestion of J 
Henry Cohen, attorney for the Manufacturers’ Associati 


problem of the whole industry and that concerted action 


These were engaged main- annual report of the board, that led the conference to en 


hat an eh al is Hiepobable, be ‘the conditions iain 
_ establishments. 


at it is futile to expect an improvement. in industrial condi- 
r state legislation and enforcement. 


at it is the duty of an industry _ to control, supervise and 
Inbsove the sanitary conditions of its establishments without 
nding upon outside agents. 


hat the general public is directly and vitally interested in 
sanitary conditions existing in an industry. 


That decent sanitary conditions of the workshops is a debt 
which manufacturers owe to the public and to the workers. 


at an efficient and permanent improvement in conditions 
industrial establishments can be brought about only by, the 

‘ts and through the cooperation of the employers and the 
ers and by the assistance of. the public. In other words, 
ndustrial Self-Control. 

ne board as then Seiad consisted of seven members— 
nominees of the manufacturers, two of the unions and 
epresentatives of the public. The first step taken was 
tailed investigation of the workshops. Upon the com- 
ton of this survey, which proved conclusively that there 
“many serious defects in the working conditions, a new 
f sanitary standards was established. It remained then 
“)| enforce these standards, but not by the old police and spy 
sthods. which so antagonized the employers ; educational and 
ory visits by intelligent representatives were substituted. 
When the board started its work, manufacturing was being 
yne in small overcrowded, ilLlighted, badly ventilated, unsafe 


ney may) 


indevelg 


the central districts of the city.” A great deal of the 
was being done in tenement houses and in sweat shops, 
1 the homes of the workers. There were innumerable small 
working on seasonal goods of which neither the Health 
epartment nor the Labor Department | had knowledge and 
hich it was unsafe for the worker to be housed. Fire 
ers in the industry were extreme. There were either no 
escapes or inadequate ones, wooden stairways, overcrowd- 
Jig, storage of inflammable materials, and improper exits; 
fad the workers, moreover, were totally ignorant of what 
there were. 
Oss ignorance was deed’ on the part of both em- 
yers and workers regarding rudiments of sanitation and 
per health conditions. Both groups were indeed indiffer- 
‘to the whole situation. The revolution of this industry 
s, therefore, a feat. However, instead of being discouraged 
what seemed so hopeless a muddle, the Joint Board of Sani- 
r Control was goaded on. and in the past ten years the 
ies’ garment ee in New York has entered into a 
y era. ° 
‘or the most part: Vithe shops have been moved into less 
wded neighborhoods and quarters. All the shops are light- 
by electricity and many shops have even introduced electric 
instead of the old gas or coal ones. There are no more 
power machines. The toilet accommodations are of im- 
ved pattern ; there are proper washroom facilities and 
of the shops have rest and dressing rooms. There are 
sweat. shops i in the sense that this term was applied to shops 
nements. There is no home work. The most important 
ge produced, according to the report of the board, is the 
aproved safety and fire protection. 
escapes have been installed and there are unobstructed 
sufficient to clear the buildings easily. Besides the change 


nal ‘campaign among the workers, teaching them easy 
10ds of | sanitation, its importance to shea health and their 
sonsibility in keeping the conditions in their industry on 
high plane. 
‘essful and has resulted in an awakened interest in health 
is onthe part of workers and employers. 
most recent undertaking of the sanitary board ds) btiee 
t of the aes ha fcetes The money for 


1 


1 insanitary workshops, “located mainly on the East Side i: 


selection . 
Adequate and fite-proof 


these material conditions, the board has carried on an edu-- 


‘This part of their work has been highly suc-_ 
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the building ae letuipraent “hoo, 000, was erased by six 
local branches of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. ‘This is the first industrial, cooperative, self-support- 
ing health center in the country. Its functions are both pre- 
ventive and curative and it has been extensively used by the — 
union members. On the whole, the ten years’ achieyement 
of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control is one of the bright 
spots.in the history of New York industry. The board and 
Dr. George M. Price, who from the beginning has been a 
stimulating force in its work, are to be heartily congratulated. 


Open Shop Encyclopedia 


HATEVER else is said of it, the Open Shop Encyclo- 

pedia for Debaters, issued by the Open Shop -Depart- 
ment of the National Association of Manufacturers, involved 
in its preparation an extensive piece of work. he manual 
is almost completely a compilation of quotations and state- 
ments from innumerable sources arranged in an orderly and 
coordinated plan. However, it is apparent that only those 
statements have been culled, whether from economist, worker 
or employer, which directly disparage the closed shop, the 
avowed purpose of the manufacturers’ association being a fur- 
therance of the “open shop” campaign. 
' Definitions of terms and statement of purpose followed by 


_a declaration of principles of the manufacturers’ association 


introduce the readers to the complexities of trade unionism 
and the closed and open shops. Following this is the history 


and organization of labor unions. It is interesting here to 


find statements by members of labor organizations followed 


by contradictory statements from authors on industrial and 
‘economic subjects. ‘This arrangement of material is repeated 


~ frequently throughout the book. Articles by such economists . 


as Leo Wolman are quoted showing that after all the vast 


“majority of workers, 81.6 per cent, do not even belong to 


unions. ‘Thirty-five pages are given over in the effort to 
prove that the open shop does not mean a non-union shop, 
as trade unionists so frequently contend, and that employers 
do not refuse to employ union workmen nor refuse to nego- 
tiate collectively so long as the representative of the shop is 


“not merely a union representative. 


Unions are held up as irresponsible, morally and legally, 
evading and breaking contracts. No mention is made, how- — 
ever, of the many examples of abrogation of agreements by em- 
ployers, notably—not to go beyond very recent times—the 


packers’ arbitration agreement [see the SuRvEY for March = 
25, p. 915]. 


One of the most palpably and flagrantly bald chapters in 
the book is that on Open Shop Efficiency and Production Com- 
parisons. Needless to say, any statements on relative efficiency — 


of open and closed shops are worthless unless based on scien- 
But there are such experi- 
Such quotations as — 


tifically conducted experiments. 
ments, say the compilers of the manual. 
the ones from Walter Gordon Merritt to the effect that “the — 
employer who has become the logical head by a process of — 
. must be the most capable of running the business — 
and the hides control results in less efficiency,” and “the 
ores is entitled to more voice in certain things in the 
management of his business than the employes who work un- 
der him and give the service,’ are not solely relied upon to 
prove the point. “Comparison was made” the authors say, 
“between the Willsea Works, one of the closed-shop employ- 
ers, and the American Wood-working Machinery Company 
of Rochester and Swett Iron Works of Medina, N. Y., both 
open shops.” Then follow the details of production’ in these 
shops to prove the open shop much more efficient than the 
closed. It hardly needs to be pointed out that no experiment 
can possibly be accurate nor any comparison have the least — 


value unless the conditions of the experiment being made are 


controlled so that the only changing factor is the one which 


Is to he acer “Fer. example, 3 in interpreting the outpu 
ms the three oe under Noriega \geiecaniannn personnel, 


i tions of employment and management must be oe the 
only difference being in the matter of the ‘‘openness” “clos- 
edness” of the shop. The recent Public Health ue of an 


i paring each establishment with itself at different times. 


uy) eye! journals, is that of stopping the process of defla- 
tion. Financial control of industry, the methods of dealing 
with the present labor situation and the need for increasing 
skill in management are also emphasized. 
‘The Manufacturers’ Record is one of the journals that 
-. makes a firm demand that the process of deflation shall be 
discontinued. In the closing paragraph of an open letter to 
| President Harding, R. H. Edmonds, the editor, says: 
. The people of all sections .. . believe that the only sure road 
‘to returning prosperity is a radical change in pelney and man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve Board. 
_ In reply to the statement of the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
that the continuance of Gov. W. P. G. Harding as head of 
the Federal Reserve Board will “be eminently satisfactory 
aah to the financial interests” the Manufacturers’ Record says: 


Quite satisfactory, if true, to the “financial. interests” of the 
country but not to the business interests, the farmers, cattle- 
_ raisers, and millions of men thrown out of employment. It 
‘is merely a question as to whether the creators of wealth, 
the farms, the factories and mines shall be subservient to the 
‘financial interests.” Shall the great money traders with in- 
‘ternational afhliations rule the country making the real pro- 
ducers and creators of employment hewers of wood and drawers 
of water? 


" Another note is struck in the same key by the Bulletin of 
Associated General Contractors. After long. discussion in 
regard to the “open shop” and wage reductions before the 
Building Division in the Conference of Associated General 
_ Contractors held in New Orleans January 25, the oo 

Thomas Bentley, is here reported to have said: 


Tf I understand this section of the country right it isn’t so 
“much that the contractor is working an open shop as it is that 
_ the business men demand of the contractor that he work an 
open shop, I have on my desk an item clipped from the Tulsa . 

(Okla.) Gazette in which there is a bank advertisement that 
says that the bank will not loan money for any building im- 
provement or a public improvement unless the specifications 
‘and contract as drawn guarantee that the job will be run “open 
shop.” i 


“American Industries contains a survey of business condi- 


and executives. In the basic industries of iron and steel, ma- 
_ chinery and textiles, the barometer is said to fluctuate the 
most. As far as labor conditions are.concerned only 9 per 
cent of the plants in the iron and steel industry report labor 
disturbances. Wage reductions were reported by 95 per cent 
of the plants and decreased production in only 5 per cent. 
‘Among. ‘textile manufacturers 14 per cent report labor dis- 
‘turbances. ‘There were decreases in 93 per cent of the plants 
and production increases in 96 per cent. From reports of 
800 miscellaneous manufacturers there are practically no out- 
tanding labor disturbances. In commenting on these reports 
Stephan C. Mason, president of the National Association of 
; Manufacturers, says? 


i ‘There have naturally been wage reductions in practically 90 
per cent of all industries. But it looks like quite a good omen — 
_ that production nevertheless has increased in practically all 
lines of industry. Wide evidence is given that the average 


all be a into considera i other onde ‘aadoedus aaa ‘ 


Ai eight- and a ten-hour factory overcame this difficulty by com- | 


The Employers’ Press’ 


<HE niece impnediate problem before the employer, ac- 
cording to the opinions expressed in a large variety of: 


. vive. 


tions as a result of a questionnaire sent to 3,100 correspondents — 


‘other likewise should recognize the unions, and the steel 


ay given over a Aid in thei siete de to the « 
of unionism and the grievances of employers against. uni 


Estuer B. Mo 


‘worker has accepted the new conditions in a sane ‘and x 

manner and is now giving more than before. | 

“The economic situation is about as completely tangled | 
by conflicting interests and shortsighted practice as it wi i i 
could become and there is no light ahead,” says the G 


‘in an editorial on Price Predicament. That something 1 mor 


than wage cuts is necessary is the opinion of the edito 


It means new things, development, research, coordination, iif 
broad gage bad of the conditions, and authority to compel” n 
if necessary. . The price predicament simply indicates pe 
management. We are destined to have a high level of pri 
for some time. Many will lose money .... Those who stu 
their problems and try to readjust in a rational wen will su 


Telling the Employes the Facts is the title oF an editoria) 
in Railway Age. It describes the way that the Pennsylvani|) 
Railroad is distributing a bulletin called the’ Pennsy 
Standard among its employes with the aim of giving t 
more information about the railroad system. 


The loyalty and morale of valleoad employes [says the edi 
torial] will never be fully restored until they have been. gi 
opportunity to know the true policies of the management ai 
reasons for them. They must be given the truth regarding 
actual earnings of the companies, the amounts paid out in wa 
and ‘in interest and in dividends, the effect of working ru 
that destroy efficiency and all those other matters regard 
which the Plumb ’Plan League and other organizations | 
‘making persistent and successful efforts to mislead the | 
ployes. The employes will soon detect a wide dicceepanen | 
tween the statements of their officers and those of the Plumb 
Plan League for example. The more intelligent will be su 
to investigate and find out who is telling the truth. Whe 
every company tmaakes the same effort to educate and win 
loyalty of its employes that the other organizations are mak 
‘to mislead them and destroy their loyalty the' relations bet 
the companies and their employes will :ApPERAD begin to i 
prove. 
The attitude of employers toward employes in the 

tion of the problem of industrial relationships is receiving | 
creasing attention. Public Service Management, in com: 
ing on these relationships, quotes the Indianapolis Union: 

In determining this matter the advice of extremists and ra 
cals on either side is of little or no value .... From the stand 
point of labor let us approach the question in a spirit of give. 

and take. If we are to continue in our progress then there is” 


only one answer and that is that capital and labor must find 
common ground on which to cooperate for the common 


The Iron Age reports E. H. Gary’s discussion of the pr 
ciples of the United States Steel Corporation before the 2 
al meeting of the Corporation. After his characterization n 
the Corporation as a “corporation with a soul,” Judge Ga 
examines its labor policy in detail. He regards “the na’ 
and certain effects of labor unionism’ 5 ae 
high costs.” Further he says that ; 

ws if our shops should. become thoroughly wnipaieeale and, 


00 H 
— mM ; 


dustry should become entirely organized, as the leaders have 
openly attempted, ‘then the management would be in the han ds 
of the unions... The end aoneet by the unions means disaste: 
‘and destruction. 


ce SHESESTIONS hee Judge Gary makes for th ; 


AOE 


4 RS i is an era of crowds: _ Never before has the crowd 
taken so important a place in the affairs of the day. The 
|| substitution of the mob-action of the many for the per- 
i activity of individuals is the most marked characteristic 
jour age. In this circumstance students of sociology are 
ing a serious danger to the ideal of democracy. In 
ew wees a or sound ene pun volume 


enieg. ao Mis. ae main- 
can be realized only through small groups. "The group 
1, in. fact, which has also. been put’ forth by Prof. William 
| pupal in The Group Mind, Is the essence of Miss 
ett’s program for the new state, and it is one, she holds, 
‘must have its beginnings in the field of education. 

a singular coincidence, Cora L. Williams, of Berkeley, 
|g for the. Past four Peis been pice abe the 


the Coen ts; Williams Treicake: for Creative Edu- 
school which, because of its striking demonstrations, 


-and abroad. . 

The problem of poverivebut ” ‘says “Miss Willian, “Ss 
ith the problem of. education. 
ms of government we have first to get rid of the ab- 


er than our own common school system.” And out of 
experience as a public school teacher Miss Williams 
eeds to show how this is Pate Vinee ale Nee 


\|DPhe collective mind [she says] is always of a jen order 
fa e individual minds composing it. The danger of: mental 
uite as great as of bodily contagion. Men of strong charac- 
are often. swept off their feet by the volume of suggestion | 
nating from numbers ; how much more so children! In the 
lroom or out, association is. beneficial to the individual 
he is able to give his thought to the group and ‘think 
it. When the ‘group is too large for him to do this, he 
comes dominated by its over-mind. In that moment his thought — 
rid has swung from a democracy to an autocracy—the autoc- 
of the mob. A. false conception of democracy has blinded 
to the real issue in education, which is not a question of 
od or curriculum, but of the massing of children. Instead 
ming for freedom. and independence of thought, our formal 
ation imposes a ‘pattern: on the growing mind—puts it into 

ersal mold. We mass our children into an agglomerate 
ole, and: then wonder that they emerge bereft of personality 
tiative. We train them to gregarious habits of thought 
ction, and deplore their indifference to standards of per- 
evelopment. and responsibility. Our loyalty to humanity 
es that we. develop to the full the mental and spiritual 
‘gies | ‘inherent in our children. The mere acquisition of 
s and skill will profit nothing if we fail to imbue our youth 

a creative will, to train them in the ways of creative in- 
ence, to send them forth with a creative purpose toward 
great whole of life, ae thus. will we build for a greater 


= Behnah for creative NOES eos. Miss ‘Wil- 
seeks to make, not painters, versifiers, fiction-writers 
“musical prodigies of. children—though hen! she comes 
se to doing it—but leaders in citizenship. Under the guid- 
me ‘carefully chosen teachers her pupils write commendable 
ion and verse, compose music, paint pictures, and discover 
oluntary self-government the laws of personal responsi- 
But the correct composition of dramatic stories is but 
f the lesson which the writing inspires ; - ethical and 
blems. are solved in the “plots.” The painting of 


> An Ec ucational Evangel 


in the geographies. 


ting the attention of sociologists and educators both 


To do away with the 


ms of education, and of these none is a more flagrant 


1 ‘the relations of color and. line: gives some- « 


hese: 


| Condon be | 
JOSEPH K. HART 


thing. more than a knowledge of the true art; there is learnud 


the principle of unity in the relation of parts to the whole. In 
part-playing and part-singing in orchestra and chorus is exem- — 


plified the harmony of the group. That the pupils beg for their 
lessons and make it necessary for certain of their best loved 
classrooms to be closed to out-of-hour invasions is eloquent of 
the difference in effect between this and the typical school. It 
is perhaps best expressed by a ten- year-old pupil who recently 
said: “Most schools try to find out what you can’t do and | 


make you ashamed of it; this school finds out what you can 


do. and makes you proud of it.’’ In a word, that her pupils — 
may be prepared i in the best sense to be creative citizens, Miss . 
Williams seeks to stir in them a “love of mental adventure,” 


to reveal to them the realms of thought beyond the confines Me 


of the text-books—those imaginary kingdoms not mentioned 
-Froebel and Montessori had much the 
same idea when they put the play-spirit at work, but both 
Froebel and Montessori gave their children physical materials 
with which to build. Miss Williams sets her pupils at, work 
with the stuff of thought. She says: 


Through his effort at making a bietore: a poem or a song, 


dhe child discovers the laws of rhythm and harmony. Under . 


the proper. guidance, a problem in geometry becomes an ad- 


venture into the realm of abstractions, and he gets a vision 


of his own relation to his place. An excursion into the past 
‘reveals to him’ a vision of tomorrow—that “discovery and civi- 
‘lization are his, adventure, the whole future his’ inheritance.” 


At the ‘institute pupils are taught in groups, no class ex- 


ceeding twelve in number. Further, it is not the individual - 
pupil who is marked and graded, but his class; and a class is 


graded, not for something it does better than another class, 
Thus is the spine 
of competition superseded by that: of cooperation, the indi- 


but for what it does best for the school. 


vidual credited not with what he can do better than his fel- 
low, but for what he can do best for his kind. By easy stages, 


ii 


therefore, through the small group to the large, the pupil is ‘ 


led into an understanding and practice of his part in the social. 
order. When he leaves school, instead of being crammed with — 
an accumulation of facts and sent out alone to adjust himself 
to the bewildering conflicts of life, he goes from experience, 
with a definite conception of his part as an active element in 
the whole, and prepared through his personal development to 
assume it. 

Miss Williams holds no brief for the private school as’ seh; 


“except as it serves as a laboratory for the propagation oft new 


educational species. She says: 


‘The common school must remain standardized. It does nee 


admit of experimentation. 
‘school. Out of it comes the new growth that must be trans- 
planted into the common garden. But to my mind, the old edu- 
cation, with its inelastic courses, its competitive system, its 


large classes, its massing of children, must go. It is an oligarchy 


which the new social order will not tolerate. Small neighbor- 
hood schools correlated with a carefully organized central school, 
consisting of small classes, trained teachers, and parents taking ~ 
an active part in the work—this is my ideal of a common school 
system. It goes without saying that for the new education the 
teacher must be a person of imagination as well as of know- 
ledge, and free to follow where the spirit leads. This personal 
instruction, together with the contact of large minds, will open 
-up to the child the great realm of thought, for others than the 
teacher must come into this, I vision a day when all men and — 
women of power will be conscript of the state to serve for an 
‘ hour or two each day in the cause of education. The educa- 
tional problem will never be solved until we all get into the 
solving. 
KATHERINE WILSON. 


That is the function of the private — 


- learned to write in any language.” 
cial test. It registers the lowest grade of the uneducated. But 
there are nearly two million native-born white illiterates in 
this country. There is a still larger number of foreign-born . 


Buffalo. 


houses, as we probably shall; what then? 


ye _ literacy ath che Coapries MH 
EN'T) x nell, warden, that Ba avs Gre te hy just i lean was more than a mere custodian of ra 
terial; that he was really a manufacturer of raw mat 


when he’s ionea to write his name!” 


Thus said “Bull” Cassidy, murderer, to. Warden Lawes 


e of Sing Sing, on the day of his execution, just before Christ-— 


“mas, 1920. 
“It was “hell” for Bull, and his remark might well be put 


into the mouth of broanized society as a statement of fact, 
a protest and a resolve. 


- Bull Cassidy was an American citizen. As such, he came 


under the law of the land which applies to every boy and girl: 


that they attend public school between the ages of 7 and 13. 
Upon his own showing and record, Bull either evaded this 
compulsory Jaw or the law was not enforced as it ought to 
have been in his boyhood. He learned to write his name while 
in Sing Sing. The death-house was the only schoolhouse Bull 
ever attended. His schooling there was compulsory, and so- 
ciety saw to it that this educational provision of the criminal 
law was strictly enforced until Bull was graduated to the 
electric chair! Had the equally compulsory provision of the 
school law been as vigorously enforced years before, there 
might have been a different story to tell about Bull. 

Bull Cassidy was an illiterate under the legal definition of 
that term which describes as such a person “‘who has not 
This is the ultimate off- 


white illiterates, and their number is increasing. ‘There are 
about two and half million Negro illiterates. ‘Thus our total 


_ group of illiterates, native- and foreign-born, white and Negro, 


is over six millions—enough to fill 372 cities having between 


‘ten thousand and twenty-five thousand population; enough 
to equal the entire combined populations of Philadelphia, St. 


Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
The illiterates in the nation equal the population 
of Greater New York. 

_ The startling and menacing fact is that 83 per cent of all 
illiterates are over twenty years of age. Most of them there- 


fore, are in industries or are idle and never go back to school 
' or retrieve their lost opportunities for education. 


To this last class belonged Bull Cassidy—murderer. He 
had no business to be in that class, and no child in America 
of school age, native- or foreign- born, black or white, has any 
_ business in that class. But suppose we find them in that class 
and suppose, further, we find them in Sing Sings and death- 
The problem: can 
be worked out if we stop lye politics with our courts and 
schools and secure such cooperation between our judicial and 
_ educational systems and practices as will give society a chance 
to recover some of the appalling waste from the scrap-heaps 
of humanity from one of whose piles Bull Cassidy was rescued 


_ for final destruction. 


The trial of an accused person should be conducted not 


only to establish the fact of guilt or innocence, but the cause 


or intent of the guilty act. It should be the first endeavor 


de of criminal jurisprudence to deal with the basic reasons for 


_ delinquency and not merely to mete out retributive punish- 
ment, however richly. deserved. 
Every convicted prisoner should be committed to the appro- 


_ priate institution for the care and treatment of the peculiar 


trouble from which he is suffering, and not herded indiscrim- 
inately, as at present, in mere detention prisons. Alcoholics 


and drug addicts need medical and hospital treatment; the 
_feeble-minded need segregation in open-air farm piloaies: the 
~ morally weak need help and encouragement; the idle need 


employment; all need education. ‘The warden of a famous 


- work-house in Virgina once said to the writer: 


_ The trouble with this institution is that most of my patients— 
_ short-term misdemeanents—are mere “commuters;” they come 


education 


-perior status to that which the law-abiding citizen he as 


month and we get correspondingly poor results. 


This man ave ike right idea. He belioned’ shat | a 


into a finished product. But he couldn’t do this becausé 
wasn’t allowed by the courts to do it. We measure a chi 
education not by the hours or terms of schooling he hag 
but by what he knows when he graduates. Why not a 
the same principle to our ‘criminal class” and cone s 
process of physical, mental and moral mri Gk } 
it is completed ? 4 

It should not be impossible for courts to adopt some sys 
of sifting out the various kinds of culprits who are tried ap| .- 
convicted in them and of sorting them according to some ai) 
tellectual and moral standards, so that the process of ¢€ 
cation may be resumed and finished, even behind prison 
Since early education is in actual practice often volunt 
relinquished before the-legal limit is reached, why no’ 
bine the compulsory corplelien of cultural and vocat! 
with the compulsory confinement which sod 
employs to guard itself from the unrestrained and vicie 
propensities of its lawless members? Illiteracy is the gre ate 
bar to social relationships. It breeds an anti-social spirit thi 
is the most potent menace of a democracy whose founda 
is laid upon the intelligent and constructive cooperatio 
all its citizens. “They are the easy dupes of demagogy 
the willing, tools of its leaders. If a child, through par 
neglect or connivance, or through any other loophole, esca 
the teaching and discipline of education and in consequ 
becomes an illiterate, a dependent or a criminal, it shou 
the business of the court or institution which is called 
to deal with him to determine his intellectual and moral 
ure and compel him to reach an equal and, if possible, | 


tained through the process of teaching and discipline affor 
by education and the other social restraints of ordered so chet 
The individual thus caught and confined in after life by; 
son of early misfortune or delinquency should not be retur 
to social life until he is fit and equipped to resume a st 
supporting and self-respecting position therein. Our pa 
and indeterminate sentence systems are admirable helps # 
ward the solution of this problem of social conservation } 
work well when not abused. But the intelligent and 
mon-sense sifting and grading of all convicted persons at 


start of their compulsory restraint would be far better tf é ig 


any eleventh-hour leniency. b if 

Even were this improvement made in our jurisprud 
there would still remain the problem of providing for | | 
training of this living salvage from humanity’s scrap-h 
The fundamental defect of our system of dealing wl 
phase of our remedial practice is; We think—and act as ¥ 
think—that an equally low-grade personnel is good. enot 
to take charge of a service which calls for the most adyz é 
and high-grade specialization among teachers, doctors — 
guardians. We pay prison teachers something like $3 


The present crisis in American cultural education, serioi}) 
as it is by itself, suggests that it is time for us to overhaul 
our agencies cor social reconstruction. It is to be hoped t 
a federal department of social welfare may be established | 
given an opportunity to coordinate the operations of the 1 
ious official and volunary agencies for social reconstruct 
either by way of advice or regulation. ‘There is need 
both. Our educational and correctional systems hoa 
much more closely knit together. They affect the well 
of our social order in a peculiarly intimate way. They sho 
function far more usefully and universally than they do ni 
They might be made to safeguard our citizenship in such | : 
as would prevent the appalling moral and economic w 
disclosed by he human scrap-heaps that challenge 
gence and menace our civilization. FRED 


RFS. ‘ha do not eek to be. ul ahiee amazing 
, education reports do not need to be dull. The bien- 
port of the superintendent of public instruction of the 
£ Nevada is literally light, although it contains apparent- 
element of heaviness that makes a report a report, 
a |: as per diems, indices, tables, and the truth. The com- 
"Ul @uytaries of James V. Gotertend: deputy superintendent of 
‘onlin }\ Second District of Nevada, on the teacher shortage are 
| telling than the figures of all the government surveys. 
‘writes to his superintendent: 


During the. ‘school year 1918, eleven teachers did not com- 
te their terms. Two stayed less than two months; in fact, 
“stayed two days only, The third taught three months and 
vered that the altitude was too high. The fourth was 
arged by the school board for talking in school against 
ie selective draft and for over-conspicuous love-making to the 
‘Vired man. | All of the four were teaching on provisional or 
‘ mergency certificates. Of the other seven, one had to leave 
ause of sickness—the influenza and its after-effects. One 
had taught in this supervision district before, and had 
married, gave up the school to go back to her husband. 
_ +h writing about it she stated that she had decided to choose 
“she lesser of two evils. The third got into a row with the 
ilerk of the school board: as to whether Wilson or Roosevelt 
s the better man, and whether the country would have been 
neriti ved if Woodrow Wilson had not been President. This teacher 
as a southern Democrat, and the affair was more serious 
n it looks on paper . 
s! Pi )) Something was said in the last biennial report feasydine the 
, ich-Quick-Wallingford methods of supplying the schools 
new teachers. It seems almost like the irony of fate that 
his. unwholesome condition should come to an end in the fall 
if! x98, not because of any provision of law or because of any 
‘ion against such methods, but because the bait offered in the 
i way of salaries was not tempting enough to attract teachers who 
5 j a then greatly in demand. In one district only, Mary, the 
\Bleaner, appeared again under the disguise of a new and for- 


nc0g) an Ie 


Cie ‘ign name. The time was the school year of 1918-1919—the 
i "peginning. The setting remained the same-as it had been. The 
‘/sirl was then Helen Manske. Discipline gave her no trouble; 
‘ler photo was about a year old, but a good likeness, and she 
‘was in splendid health. She was according to Hoyle and her 
» dwn statement, 25 years old. Her handwriting was identical 
aT sith. that of Mary Gardner, whose mother died the previous 
| |fear, and although she had really changed her name as was 

eget in her last year’s letter, yet she was still the same 
eet, splendid girl. In a letter dated May 1, 1918, she stated 
> the clerk of the school board: “I am prepared to teach Latin 
and German. I do not suppose that you will care to have any 
ne teach the last-named much-despised language. If I had 
own what a terrible war we were to have, I should not have 
died the teperecs but I wish isin to know that I can teach 
0 7 foe 
On May 18, 1918, she accepted and peace was clear to 
| r except the date of opening, the length of term, and the stage 
‘| ind mail service. She wrote also, “Unless something very un- 
‘expected comes up, I shall not disappoint you.” On August 
te if 1918, the unexpected came up: “I have had a chance to go 
ato war work or government work either, as my first-aid work 
as made my service valuable. I know that you will approve 
f this as I can do far more good this way than by teaching. 
| am also recommending to you a splendid girl and a capable 
Rests x Renee 


"his was a war year, ai course. But its passage could not 
vince Mr. Comerford of the temporariness of his difficul- 
New times, new justifications. Of 1919-1920, he writes: 


‘This. year witnessed the entrance of what might well be 
alled the trousseau coterie, whose chief ambition was to add 
few finishing touches to their hope-chests. They came with 
: ngs on their fingers, or hopes of getting them there. One 
listrict married ‘off three teachers in a period of six months, 
and when, in desperation, the fourth teacher was asked to 
romise not to get married until the end of the term at least, 
he replied, “Don’t worry about me, I’m safe,” and holding out 
er hand she displayed the. _tell-tale ring. She did cry between . 
mail ee bypyever seme is 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF FUTURE CITIZENSHIP 


It would also seem that if Nevada does not have its Et- 
tingers it has its cow-boys, which is a relief to those of us 
who would be lost without some one to tell us who should 
teach in our schools, and particularly who should not. M. 
J. Burr of the Fourth: District writes of academic qualifica- 
tions, although not mentioning them: 


The night was dark, the road unfamiliar, and the hill be- 
came steeper and steeper—in fact, I opened the door of the 
car in case I had to make a hurried exit. I reached the bot- 
‘tom right side up, however, only to find a gate across the road, 
with no other track visible. Entering this private preserve I _ 
came to a ranch house, all dark. At my horn’s solicitations a 
man arose from his bed—it was a cold night, too—and at my 
request provided me with a bed, warm and comfortable. 

The next morning on my appearance in the diningroom I was 
accosted by some fifteen buckayros who wished to know what. 
teacher I had selected for a certain district in the neighbor- 
hood (neighborhood up there means anywhere within a hun- — 

dred miles). Despairing of securing a girl to take the school 
I had been in correspondence with a man. No sooner had I 
explained the situation than I was speedily informed that a 

_ man teacher was out of the question. Somewhat surprised at 
‘the interest I had aroused I inquired the reason for so great 
: PR for a man fencher: (You see I was quite a tender- 

oot. 


teacher mane like the one in — district, either.” (She was 
forty and short.) 


With this conception of the school as a social center no od (a 


ern will disagree. Marion CiiIncH CALKINS. | 


Junior Citizens 


He CIVIC CLUB of Allegheny County which hesaeaan 


offices in Pittsburgh, has, during the past year, carried on 
a vigorous program of work with the junior citizens of the 
Pittsburgh district. This work has been under the direction. 
of the Citizenship Committee and under the particular super- 
vision of the Junior Civic Club Committee. At present twen- 


ty-two junior civic clubs are organized, with a total mem- | 


bership of approximately fourteen thousand. The ages of the 
members range from fourteen to nineteen. The twenty-two 


‘different organizations are all in secondary schools of either 


public, private or parochial type. 


Each issue of the Voice, the official publication of the j junior : 


citizens, contains an article on some question of local, interest 


” , 


4 


“Well, we want a girl in that school, and don’t you put no 5 


a insane Ne The April i issue for exe ies is devoted to 


_to the frequency of accidents to children under’ sixteen years 
_ of age within the last year. One-third of all fatal accidents 
in Allegheny county during 1920 were accidents to children. 
i. JA: large part of the work in connection with junior citizens 
is of necessity educational in its nature. Through contacts 
established by the Civic Club the junior groups are given 
many opportunities to learn about the political, social and. 
iy economic life of the city. Visits have been made by j junior 
groups to the Pennsylvania courts which sit in the city of 
Pittsburgh, to sessions of the city council meetings, to public 
hearings and forums of various organizations, to industrial 
plants and to important meetings of committees which are 
interested in some form of civic work. 
_ The Junior Civic Club is participating with an active pro- 
gram in the public safety movement. Reports of accidents 
are turned in by the fourteen thousand members, and the in- 
terest of the public in Pittsburgh in accident prevention has 
been greatly increased as a result of their work. 
- ‘The club is cooperating with thd Citizens’ Committee on 
_ the city plan of Pittsburgh in an endeavor to disseminate in- 
formation throughout the community concerning a proper 
city plan. 
Junior civic club work accomplishes two things. First. 
it improves the morale of junior citizens by making them 
feel that they are a part of the life of the community and that 
‘there is work worth doing which can be well done by them; 
‘second, the activity of the students of civic conditions has an 
unusually stimulating effect upon the civic consciousness of 
the community. athe success of junior civic clubs is depen- 
dent in part upon organization, but to a greater extent upon 
_ the support of the parent club which has the power to open 
up all avenues of approach to civic information. 


Citizenship Secretary, Louis K. MAntey. 
Cwic Club of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh. 


- School Progress in Porto Rico 


The social forces of Porto Rico just now. are concentrating 
upon a combined effort to lift the level of child life. A great 
campaign is in process of organization and will be described 
shortly in the Survey. In the meantime, this interpretation of 
recent census statistics concerning the ‘schools of the island 
“state, by the commissioner of education, shows how inadequate 

are the present educational facilities and, at the same time, 

Loalgis hopeful the general progress if measured by the results 
already obtained in the last two decades——Eviror. 

N the last three decades the increase in the population of 

legal school age in Porto Rico has been more than four 
times the total number of children attending school in 
1899. ‘The total number of children of legal school age, i. e., 
_ from five to seventeen years of age, increased from 322,393 in 
1899, when the first federal census was taken, to 438,743 in 
B 1920, the year of the last census. 

The census of 1899 showed that 79.6 per cent of the people 

- of Porto Rico of ten years of age and over were illiterate. This 

_ figure was reduced to 66.5 per cent in 1910 and to 55 per cent 

in 1920.’ In 1899, only 8 per cent of those between five and 

_ seven years of age were attending school; in 1920, 45.2 per 
cent were reported in school. 

It is fair to ask what is meant by saying that over half the 

people of Porto Rico above ten years of age are illiterate. The 
answer can only be given in relative terms. Judging this fig- 
ure from an absolute standpoint, the results of the work of the 
schools may appear discouraging. In the United States in 
1910, the pe eenten: of illiterates was 7.7; the state with the 

1 “Three. federal censuses have been taken in Porto Rico: in 1899, in 
1910 and in 1920.. The population increased rapidly from 1899, when there 


were 953,243 inhabitants, to 1920, when the total numbered 1,299, 809; 283,- 
Ss in urban and 1,015, 875. in rural Se aan ae including all towns 


public safety and contains an article in which are ‘included — 
the coroner’s figures for the last eighteen years in Allegheny 


: Porto Rico with connnenel United States and teniais 
county. These figures show an alarming situation in regard 


erm European countries is highly unfavorable, if Porto 


‘been marvelous. 


“write, however limited their elementary education may | 
Wr iike been. | 


is judged by standards of Latin-American countries and 
Spanish peninsula, the progress made in reducing illiteracy | 
In 1920, 55 per cent of the people of Po 
Rico, including foreign residents, were reported illiterate. 
1900, after centuries of glorious history, Mother Spain hail 
a higher percentage of illiteracy, 58.7. Portugal had 7: 3. 
per cent illiterates; Bolivia 82.9; Chile (1907), educational 
one of the most advanced countries in South America, 49% | 
Mexico 75.3; Cuba (1899) 56.8. |e 
The great majority of the people of Porto Rico live in ‘ 
country districts. Their illiteracy can only be reduced chro 
the rural school, and the great mass of the adult Sonali 0 
has not yet been eached by the schools. In judging the reduc 
tion of illiteracy i in the rural districts, it is fair to consi | 
that the rapid increase of rural schools has come only in recet 
years. In 1910 there were. only 950 rural: schools in Po 
Rico; in-1920 there were 1,700. School facilities have bee 
provided most rapidly for the urban population. Among th th 
urban population from ten to twenty years of age there remai i 
only (in 1920) 3,695 illiterates, whereas those twenty Or 
years and over number 60,302. The group where illiteracy 
the lowest is that of the urban population between ten and ff 
teen years, where the percentage has been reduced to 17. Cot 
sidering the low per capita expenditure of funds for edug 
tional purposes and the fact that it has been necessary to sper 
a large part of this amount for school buildings and othe 
facilities, and considering the very high degree of illite 
prior to annexation to the United States, the results are high 
ly gratifying. a 
In the rural population the great bulk of ifliteraced in 19 
amounting to 320,932, were twenty-one years of age and oy 
The total rural population from five to twenty years of ag 
was 416,207, of whom 102,160 were illiterate. The tota 
enrollment in the rural schools of Porto Rico last year wa 
115,077. “The fact that the total number of illiterates in 
rural population between the ages of five and twenty yea: 
is only 102,160 proves that many rural children who are 
in-school have been in ‘school avd have learned to read 


It is to be presumed that, in general, educational results 
in proportion to educational expenditures. The census Pi | 
point to this conclusion. In the municipality of San Ju 
where the greatest proportional expenditures for education 
have been made, where the best school buildings and equip) 
ment have been provided, the percentage of illiteracy is onl 
26.1. Other factors, however, have operated to produce thi 
low percentage. his municipality has received large accré 
tions to its population from the outside and, naturally, thi’ 
more intelligent outsiders sought better educational opportuni . 
ties. Other municipalities show, in general, that illiteracy ha | 
been reduced to the greatest extent where expenditures haw 
been the highest. On the other hand, the highest degree oj} 
illiteracy is to be found in the mountain municipalities, when 
the property values are low and the school population high} 
and where, therefore, the amounts available. for educatior 
have been hupelessly Inadcunite, i 

Unless means are provided for the eichlihandee of large 
numbers of evening schools for adults, at which attendance if 
not merely made compulsory but enforced through the polic 
power, Porto Rico cannot hope to reduce illiteracy to 
marked extent among these people. To provide school f 
ities for the 381,234 adult illiterates in Porto Rico, would re 
quire a school system which would accommodate exactly wict 
the total enrollment at the close of the seventh school montt 
of: this ‘year. seek ik 
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B. Seebohm > Rowntree and Frank D. Stuakt ’ Oxford. Uni- 


68 pp. Poesy Price, 4s. 6d.; by mail of the 


wage decisions and Sepeutally. in the Abatantnaton of min- 
m wages, it is often assumed, as a matter of course, that men 
rmally have’ dependents to support whereas in the case of women 
iving wage” is one sufficient to maintain herself: An inquiry 
ducted a few years ago in England by the Fabian Women’s 
resulted. in the conclusion that more than one-half of the’ 
ing women of that country were responsible for the main- 
of dependents. Their inquiry, however, was neither very 
ustive nor altogether scientific. ‘The authors of the present 
therefore, in view of the practical importance of the subject, 
ed an investigation on a much’ bigger scale and so balanced 
0 ‘educe the possible influence of bias or accidental emphasis 
minimum. The facts were ascertained by personal calls at 
33 houses in 11 cities. Of 13,637 women workers found, age 18 
Over, 12.06 per cent were, at the time, partially or entirely res- 
ble for the ‘support of others besides themselves. Omitting 
under 25 years of age, the proportion was 19.5 per cent. The 
hors conclude that zormally women support only themselves. 
Lee | a question. “of “normalcy” might seem entirely beside the 


Bove dependents and whose income must ‘suffice to ‘maintain 
or they ‘will have to be supported from charity. But ob- 


ding to their need rather than to their qualifications; the im- 
2 diate effect of any such attempt would be ‘to concentrate employ- 


pat on those without dependents. In America, by the way, the 
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ely ‘much greater, since, so. far, industrial work for married 
‘omen with children is still an exception. But on the other hand, 
endency for married. women to aid in the support of their 
3 seems to be on the increase. The case of the dependents, in 
€ opinion of Messrs. Rowntree and Stuart, is not one of the 
oman worker's wages but of supplementary | incomes. | ‘That state- 
jae ent is based on a careful inquiry into the. reasons which prompted 
> woman to go to work, Not less than 65 per cent of them would 
at home if England had an adequate widows’ pension law; 
72 per cent, if the grant to chronic invalids under the national 
Ith insurance law were raised to an amount sufficient for main- 
(with, of course, a mother’s pension where necessary to 
ort wife and children) ; 6 per cent would be taken care of by 
nimum wage law for men, based on a family of two adults 
three dependent children, and state grants for the support of 
r families. “Assuming the adoption of these reforms, this 
about 15 per cent of the working women with dependents, 
8 per cent of al the women RaRens Beprorect for their 
ert: “| : ; 
hether these proportions. are nalts accurate or not, an important 
ue of study is thrown open by this method of inquiry set forth 
at detail to those who visualize the labor problem from the 
f view of the family. The increased use of arbitration and 
ive agreement in wage . determinations, quite apart from 


mum wage laws, makes necessary an early substitution of fact 
ig id ngs for generalizations. which may be quite misleading, just as 
. h ‘ery important case, if it deals with the lower paid classes of 


es | 2 carefully ascertained facts about the cost of living have taken 


tep ace of yal, Quesses | or earns from distantly related oan 


F ak They ariton: ‘Dz c. Heath: and Co. 559 pp. Price, 
il of me Aight $2.90 


>rofessor 
e Tee one a the most "satisfactory of the. briefer accounts 


ng Anes the ‘record of labor legislation, present 


it is ‘impossible, in’ regulating wages, to give to workers | 


IB oderance of women workers without dependents must be rela- 


cy 


in Europe, especially in some of the new republics, if he claims 


industrial sccastit the place of immigration in 


chosen reference to the secondary literature as well as by fine in- 
stinct for the public welfare. 


meet the needs of college classes but at the same time affords a 


useful summary for the general reader interested in having the pres- 


ent industrial situation placed in perspective. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF LABOR 


_By David Hunter Miller. Alfred A. Knopf. 77 pp. Price, $1.5 50; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.55. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By George D. Wilson. Little, Brown & Co. 94 pp. Price, $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 


Mr. Miller, legal advisor of the ‘American Mission to Negotiate 


Peace, has managed to get within narrow covers a great deal of © 
useful information on the history and present status of interna- 


tional labor regulation. His historical outline, it is true, is brief; 
but the very absence of detail and of the exaggerated emphasis 
often placed upon exceedingly slight precedents, makes it all the 
more a reliable background for his admirable exposition of the 


labor clauses of the peace treaty. He considers these clauses so. 


intimately bound up with the Treaty of Versailles as to make it 
almost useless to discuss them separately. The procedure marks 
a progress in comparison with the slow and ineffective official labor 
conferences and agreements before the war which is fully brought 
out. Perhaps Mr. Miller goes a little too far when he claims that 


these clauses and the Washington resolutions contain nothing very 


startling or shocking to American ideas—it all depends In what 
American circles you move and whether you take such proceed- 
ings seriously, Nor is he, it would seem, well informed about 
the labor sentiment and public sentiment toward labor legislation 


for that in America a position of leadership. However, since he 


himself answers current’ arguments, from an American Point of. 
view, against international labor legislation, ‘perhaps he is not to. 
‘be taken too verbally on the points just mentioned. The inter- 
national Labor Conference, he shows, is in fact the most democratic. 


international body that has ever sat, free from domination of class 


or nationality. Moreover, he is convinced it answers so real and_ 


recognized a need that it “will continue indefinitely, with increasing 


influence, regardless of the fate of the League of Nations in inter- 
pational political affairs.” 


} 


Professor Wilson, of the Harvard Law School, though claiming 


to speak of the league’s first year of work, has no mention at all — 


of the labor conferences. His book is rather a brief exposition 
of the machinery of the league, a report of the first session of the 
League Assembly and its five weeks of work. As such it is authori- 
tative and well worth keeping for reference. Beka 


‘VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Compiled by Emily Robinson. Revised Edition by Julia E. 
Johnson. H. W. Wilson Co. Handbook Series. 359 PP. 
Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 


Since the first publication of this handbook, in 1917, the Smith- 


’ Sears Act which enlarged the functions of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education, and the reeducation of war veterans have 
added an important new chapter to the volume and method of 
vocational education in the United States. 


industrial development, child labor, woman labor, unéraployedent Re ; 
industrial education, are some of the subjects included. ‘The treat- 
ment, though necessarily brief, is adequate and is guided by a well 


The work was evidently designed to 


There have also been 


advances along other lines, and never before has the subject as a 


‘ whole been so fully discussed in this country. The new edition 
of. this handbook, by the addition of fifty pages of reprints and a 


list of references brought up to date, is almost indispensable to the 
specialist in this field, particularly if used in conjunction with 


Meyer Bloomfield’s compilation on vocational guidance in the same_ 
series. To previous words of appreciation for its thoroughness, ex- — 
cellent arrangement and absence of bias, one need only add dang the 


new edition comes up to the established standard. 


: 


‘DEBATE. BETWEEN. SAMUEL GOMPERS. AND. HENRY, 
ALLEN 
_E,P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.55. 
The Kansas Industrial Commission with its system of Conadlonee 
arbitration was the subject of a debate between Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and Governor Henry 
J. Allen of Kansas at Carnegie Hall on May 28 last: This book 
_ contains the running record of that debate and also the second 
thoughts both of Mr. Gompers and of Governor Allen on ‘portions 5 
of the subject. As a human document it is interesting if not espe- 
Wen cially important. What would be far more interesting and import- 
ant would be a first hand, impartial appraisal of the actual opera- 
tion of this Kansas experiment. 


THE YOUNGER.GIRL IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

By Gertrude Gogin. Womans Press. 90 pp. Paper. 

$ 65; by mail of ‘the SuRvEy, $ .70. 

This little book represents a practical program suggested by Y..W. 
©. A. workers with younger working girls and largely by young 
girls themselves. Its discussion of methods of reaching the. girl 
and. helping her to find self-expression, on group organization and 
group activities, will be helpful also to workers with girls outside 
the association. Excellent are the suggested outlines of discussions 
“and debates on subjects in which young girls are or should be in- 
terested, many of them illustrated with rough drawings that can 

easily be reproduced on a blackboard. The program includes 
' methods of cooperation with educational institutions and industrial, 
protective agencies and concludes with Feferences to useful reading 
material and to federal legislation of special interest to workers 
i meth girls. 


Price, | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND FAC- 
TORY MANAGEMENT 
By H. G. T. Cannons. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.10. 
This valuable compilation of references to books and magazine 
articles published in the United States and in Great Britain is the 
work of the borough librarian of Finsbury, London, and contains 
 approximately>3,500 references to material dealing with industrial 
efficiency. The selection is made from the standpoint of the factory 
manager rather than from that of the social worker, but it should 
lighten the labors of many who are now working with the liter- 
ature of this broad field. 


167 pp. Price, 


EMPLOYES’ MAGAZINES 
By Peter F. O’Shea. H. W. Wilson Co. 

_ by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 
“The publication of house organs and of magazines designed to 
_ stimulate the interest of workers in their jobs is an accepted part 
of existing industrial management. Mr. O’Shea who seems to have 
had wide experience in the management of such periodicals has 
based a manual on his experience and observation. Its scope of 
- Gmterest and utility is limited to the group of editors and prospective 
‘editors of employes’ magazines. To such it seems to offer sound 
advice. ‘ 


122 pp. Price, $1.80; 


SEWING WITHOUT MOTHER'S HELP 
_ By Clara Ingram) Judson, Nourse Co. 
Price, $1.00 ; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


This story sewing book for beginners might with advantage be 
read by clubs of younger girls, the directions for making garments 
‘being used or adapted during the club meetings for practical work. 
They include the making of things in which every little girl is 
interested, | ranging from doll’s clothes and bedding to a “slip-on” 
house dress for herself. The directions are simple and take noth- 
ing for granted; the illustrations are helpful. 


ee |" MARIE CLAIRE’S WORKSHOP 


_ By Marguerite Audoux. Thomas Seltzer. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


15r pp. Illustrated. 


239 pp. Price, $2.00; 


life and interests of a seamstress. We know all the shop-mates as 

_ intimately as our everyday companions, their little foibles and their 
' good points. It is an excellent book from which to get the “human 

touch.” : 


105 Pp. Price $1.503 a mail of the SuRvEY, ICATIONS | 23") > a 


INTERMARRIAGE IN NEW YORK CITY - \ 


-on this subject by the biology professor of Princeton. 


social welfare. 


_ Marie Claire brings vividly and easily before one the everyday | 


By Frederick R. Clow. ~ Macmillan Co. 436 pp. Price, $x 
by mail of the SuRvEY, $2.00. : 3 


CHILD WELFARE IN TENNESSEE 
Edited. by Edward N. Clopper. State of Tennessee Dep ar 
ment of Public Instruction. 616 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 
the Survey, $1.70, 
Results of an inquiry by the National Child Labor Goal 

for the Tennessee Child Welfare Commission. It goes into q 

tions of health, schools, recreation, rural life, child labor, 

courts, mothers’ pensions, institutions and home finding, and Qr 
sents the most complete recent study of child life and labor. © 


WHAT TO READ ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SUBJE 
A Select Bibliography. Fabian Society, London. George 
& Unwin, Ltd. 78 pp. rae Price, 2sh.; by mail co) 
Survey, $.80. Bal 


A well known -and ‘fauch ne treading list brought up to d 
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By Julian Drachsler. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 


One of the Studies in History, Economics and Public L 
Columbia University; chiefly statistics, thoughtfully interpretec 
the author of Democracy and Assimilation: The bee siiek off 
migrant Heritages in America. 


204 pp. Pa pes 
i | ae 
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A HISTORY OF INDUSTRY ens. | ie 
By Ellen L. Osgood. Ginn & Co. 430 Pp. I!lustrated. P 
$1.72; by mail of the Survey, $1.95. a 
An excellent text-book for high school and general use. 
section dealing with the United States, however, is teletrel 
as complete as that subject deserves. 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN EVOLUTION a) 
By Edwin Grant Conklin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 247 Q 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. : a 1 
A lucid and interesting interpretation of present- day knowle: 
He is realit 
and suggestive in the application of biological principles to. 
“problems of democracy, of race relations, of eugenits,) and 0 
topics of the utmost concern to social reformers. 


MUTUALISM---A SYNTHESIS 
By Arthur Travers-Borgstroem. Macmillan Co. 97 pp. Pri 
4s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey, $1.75. 4g 
Tebaicon of a new theory of economic and political orga 

tion that combines state banking and credit and State metayage 

private initiative and control of industrial enterprise. It contai 
particulars of an essay competition on nationalization sl credit 

FUNERAL MANAGEMENT AND COSTS 
By Quincy L. Bond. University of Chicago Press. 295. PE 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. ’ 
A serious and comprehensive ed of a much neplected! field d 


THE WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
By Joseph Gates, M.D. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 pp.’ ‘ad 
‘trated. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.70.) 8 

THE LITTLE BACK ROOM 
By E. S. Chamberlayne. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 
Described as a novel of the American small town. Dea ie 

OUR LITTLE LIFE : yh a bs 

_ By J. G. Sime. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 394 PP. Price, $2 00 ja 
_ by mail of the Survey, $2.20. i a 


The story of a seamstress and of a tenement date with r i 


| ‘ 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
By Stewart Paton. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$7.50; by mail of the SurvEY, $7.90. 
PROBLEMS OF A NEW WORLD 
By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan Co. 
mail of the Survey, $2.70. * 
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: COMMUNITY TRUSTS 
(0 THE Eprror: I have read your article in the SURVEY of March 
ot seems to me that you are almost bitterly critical of the com- 
ty trust, condemning what you think is evil, but failing to 
gnize much that you should certainly admit is good, 

jou seem to infer that the Harris. Trust and Savings Bank had 
4 »senary motives in adopting the resolution establishing the trust 
i ears ago in that “the bank was naturally to be the trustee,” not- 
% [standing the facts that members of the Harris family have given 
" Mitly three-quarters of a million dollars to the fund, that the form 
esolution adopted was the form being used in other cities and 
the only form evolved for establishing a community trust six 
ago, and that the Harris Trust and Savings Bank has had an 
ttant part in helping to extend the original plan in ft meaee to 
| ee all the banks. — 

go you see anything good in the Schasdeter of organizations to 
1 contributions were made by the community trust last year? 
ou recognize that nearly all of these organizations are com- 
tively new organizations doing progressive, constructive work, 
i Possessing few elements of popular appeal? Do you recognize 
i ganizations of this character do not ordinarily receive benefits 
equests, but that in Chicago they have received benefits through 
icago Community Trust? Is not this one of the first and most 
‘ant tests that could be applied to the community trust oh it 
s out in practice?” ° 

peaking of surveys, you say that the Americanization report “adds 
0 information already available.” Can you tell us where the 
#irmation - in that report was previously available in one place? 
= |ding | social workers of Chicago have expressed appreciation of 
al sh | Teport on that score. You say that the report is “lacking in 
|spective” although it resulted in the organization of a represent- 
a fe Americanization Council in Chicago.’ You say that the list of 
| ericanization agencies includes the United Americans and the 
: ional Security League and omits the Civil ‘Liberties Bureau and 
Aa eo inferring that the report is, therefore, not im- 
» ial; failing to note that the list purports to be merely a list of 
Besos in Chicago which we discovered at the time the report 
_. Mis Written to be conducting specifically organized Americanization 
a ‘Vities 5 that no endorsement of the character of these activities 
sa )} implied (on the contrary, certain disapprovals were definitely 
|ed—see pages 3 and 4); that both progressive and reactionary 
rt ies. were included; and that the Americanization Council in- 
op. Pi ales. representatives of many kinds of groups—from decidedly 
gressive to decidedly yeactionary—including substantial repre- 
i of labor organizations both in the general council and on 
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al o1geay 
etayage if executive committee. 
Tt con Joes. not your query with regard to ‘unrestricted ‘gifts to com- 
of cred ‘nity trusts apply with even greater pertinency to all local charit- 
: bequests? Is the presumption of progressiveness or stolidity for 
against the directors of a community trust, in the public eye as 
ay must be, as compared with directors of local charitable societies 
nized for limited purposes in which the community as a whole 
iy not be greatly interested? ‘Perhaps you do not believe in local 
\ritable bequests. Your reference to the “dead hand” in control 
‘sommunity trusts and the illustrations you use to show that “dead 
ds” do not control the great individual foundations seem strange 
Me illogical since the “resemblances” in both kinds of foundations 
| striking” and “we have in both cases virtually self-perpetuat- 
| boards of directors.” And the bulk of the gifts thus far to the 
e Community Trust, at least, have been given by people who 
living, just as is the case in the individual foundations, and who 
ise “derive the greatest satisfaction” from their gifts. 
t sympathetic study of community trusts throughout the country 
ald be exceedingly valuable. The idea is new; there are dangers 
be avoided; the functions of the community trust in the com- 
Paity and its place in the general social program must be more 
arly defined. Constructive criticism will be helpful and will, I 
ene: be greatly appreciated. - Frank D. Loomis. 
oe The Chicago iC eect Trust. 


_ with the agents of national movements. 
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Fancy Linens 
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Summer Homes 


en r[HERE i is no time like the present 
| to replenish your supply of Fancy 
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Linens for the Summer, 


. Our Stocks are complete both as to 
sizes and variety of designs, and our 
Prices have been revised to conform 


with the lowest market quotations | 
of the day. 
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Square Luncheon Sets—Of Italian 
Cut Work and Embroidery. 
13 pieces, .. , $13. 50 set. 
Hemstitched Luncheon or Tea Nap- 
kins—A fine quality of Linen. 
Size, 15x15 inches, $7.50 dozen 


Special Lot 


Madeira Embroidered Centerpieces: 
—27-inch diameter, $2. 75 each — 
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Orders by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
cede: Ave., 34th and 33d Streets 
; NEW YORK 
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tion of the reader on their merits. Like the Japanese school boy he . 
might have ended: “No answer required. I only ask to know.” How- 
ever I must protest that the writer did not intend to impart mer- 
cenary motives to the Harris Trust and Savings Bank and that the 
article surely was not “bitterly” critical. Whatever its faults it was 
good natured.—E. T. D.] ; 


COMMUNITY INVASION 

To THE Epiror: Prominent citizens of towns more or less remote 
from New York, Washington and Boston are constantly bombarded 
However friendly these 
national movements, there is bound to be local competition for sup- 
port. This is complicated still more when aewerak national organi- 
zations launch so-called “community programs,’ each from a slight- 
yy different center of gravity or angle of approach, and each puts 


Qi IKE AN EAGER LAD. just from. 
H} college, Czechoslovakia came out 
of the war into the company of | 
| nations bound to match its ancient 
& 1 culture with a maximum of well- 
bene for all its people. But after centuries of 
oppression and five years of war, the old 
capital, Prague, knew little of its human needs 
and resources, lacked even a city directory. 


PRAGUE LEAPED OVER the lost years and began 
its new life with an American social survey, 
suggested by Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of 
the President and formerly resident of a 
Chicago social settlement. The American 
Y.W.C.A. carried out the survey of Prague 
and The Survey magazine is reviewing it in a 
special Prague issue. 
AN ASTONISHING PICTURE of a medieval city suddenly 
opening health centers, requisitioning the great stone 
buildings of a monarchy for community housing, setting 


typewriters clicking in the tapestried ballrooms of 
palaces. 


A CLEAR-CUT STATEMENT of the relations of the peoples 
within Czechoslovakia, of the new republic to its 
neighbors, of Bohemian contributions to the world’s 
store of culture. Invaluable to all interested in 
immigration and Americanization. A striking example 
‘of The. Survey’s Foreign Service Department which 
keeps the American reader informed of developments 
overseas which cannot fail to affect the theory and 
practice of social betterment at home. 


Prague issue, 25 cents a copy 
“Yearly, 52 issues, $5 


112 East 19th Street 
6 months’ trial, $2.50 Lhe SURVEY ‘New York City 
To Be Published June 11 


forth a sincere attempt to identify its program with the autonomy 
of the local community. 

The proposed schemes for coordination of eaeoaeh: movements 
must, to succeed fully, take into account and solve this polymor- 
phous and ubiquitous problem of the local community in relation 
to national movements. There is no real reason why the responsible 


the label of one national movement, and in another another. It 
has been a matter of accidental contacts of comets and constella- 
tions, of orbits and satellites, each a law or a chaos unto itself. 

The writer, after some experience and considerable observation, 


ania in the following proposal: 

(a) That organized organizations doing an inter-community bus- 
iness form a council on communities, and hold a hearing in, 
or at least upon, each actual community in which any of them is or 
ie likely to be organizing. (b) hat in the case of organized com- 
munities there be a formal recognition by the council of a responsi- 
ble local body, such recognition to be binding upon organizations 
represented and upon their agents. The exact name or type would 
“mot matter, provided the body had general confidence for common 
purposes. (c) In cities adjudged unorganized, the council as such 
to. “present a program for such organization to a representative 
_ group in the community, or to approve in advance several general 
forms of community organization, some one of which the agents of 
any one of the constituent national organizations would undertake 
to ‘install in any unorganized community they might be the first to 
enter. Any disputed ground or marked variation should be re- 
ferred at once to the central council, which should then undertake 
a hearing. in full consultation with local citizens. 


iD 
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‘Thoroughly autonomous community organizations, not pulled 

from New York in various directions to their distraction. 

ai Responsible ‘and recognized community bodies to. which new 

acco, in the’ field could appeal, both hee and nationally. 
Northwestern University, “TOMAS D. Extop. 
Evanston, Ill. 


to. 

or run the danger of becoming ‘extinct. National greed 

go on as it does today and civilization be saved. “Wars 
to cease. 


‘is that the peace movement ‘lacks political organization, | 


_ every man who goes to Congress, goes as an internationali 


“League of Nations plank into the Republican platform, B 


‘tion that shall make America do its part. 


_ great sentiment that really exists in this country may be crys 


“and effective community organization should have in one community — 


consultation, reading, and correspondence upon the subject, is con- troduced. I cannot possibly hope that you would devote ya 


“ready made plain that it has space.for only one side of the 


‘The ideal situation toward which such a system would tend i is as. 


ie to use H. G. Wells’ word, that is ‘interna a 
ic rept 
Bein {his 


And yet America holds aloof. “Why? I believe ‘that one tude 
ne AS! 
He daily 
Bey esi 
but spa 


what the Anti-Saloon League was so strong in—the po 
‘cause it has an office well-manned in every state) to take 
isting sentiment and going behind the primaries with it, s 


am ved 
bis wc 
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on saving civilization by forcing a League of Nations, the 
step toward this being disarmament of course. 

Had the peace people had this sort of organization, I. 
the late Murray Crane would have been able to engine 


quick pressure-making machine was lacking. 

What is needed now is money to build up political mach 
that shall manufacture and deliver in: Congress international | 
for gradual disarmament, etc. Isn’t this just what Andrew Car 
left his $10,000,000 for? He was so strong for disarmament. Co 
not that money be available for organizing the forty-eight state: 

Rumor says that some of the money has gone or is going ‘te 
build Westminster Abbey. Perhaps this is not true; but ¢ 
who wants to see us saved from future wars that. may go 
extinguish our civilization cannot help looking to the Cart 
Peace Foundation as the natural financier of a political orgat 


os 


pe present 
a Dura 


Let us hope that the Carnegie millions <aay soon get behin 


slogan, “Every Congressman an internationalist’—and that thus @) 
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and made internationally effective. 
P. S. I might put it thus: 
The lack is political. Bunn anton 
The need, money; 
The missing link, the Carnegie millions, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Evizasetu T 


SINCLAIR AND “THE REVIEW” 


To THz Eprror: You published my advertisement concernini 
J. Ghent and the Weekly Review, and the latter’s publicatic 
charges against me at a time when the editors had before 
proof of the falsity of the charges. You also published a letter 
the Weekly Review, admitting that they had done this, I a 
dering if you will grant me space in which to refer to a 
development in this controversy. The Weekly Review has 
devoted four and a half pages to an article from the pen of 
Ghent, in which all his charges are repeated and fresh on 
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umns to an answer to this article, and the Weekly Review has : 


versy. All that I can do is to make this statement, to tho: 
have read my books and may be concerned about these ch 
Every single charge which Ghent brought against me in the vi 
Review I answered, and the Weekly Review sent back my 
after giving it “a cursory examination.” This procedure, ¥ 
the editors were forced publicly to apologize for, is now def 
by Ghent, who takes advantage of such an OPBOAtae, to re} 
his charges and to make others. _ ; 

It seems to me that to all fair-minded men these. circums 
shantd be sufficient to put both Ghent and the Weekly Revie 
of the court of truth and: justice. — Upton ‘St 


CHICAGO'S SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE ADI ! INIST 


To THe Eprror: As one of the trustees of the old. Chicago 
éf Civics with a continuing interest in its development under 
versity of Chicago auspices as the University’s new. School o 
Service Administration, may I call to the attention of your rea 
the fact that the school at the university is continuing to ca Zs 
the old, policies of the school which were, in the opinion — 


to meet the exigent demands of the social field. 
particularly at the moment two things: 


The enlarged resources available under th 
for. scholarships and fellowships for promi ing r( 


‘T have is 


on. ths year Bou ans 20 to eee: ‘e is divided into 
terms as under the old School of Civics arrangement so 
t students may spend either the whole or part of the summer 
- As in former years those students who are able to make 
daily trip from the West to the South Side will be welcome 
\\s residents of ‘Hull House ina the. summer quarter so far 
Lit sm ae our ‘space permits, ; 

onalj 


m2 ‘yenturing to call your. attention to this leat owing to the 
Zes which have taken place, there should be a misapprehension 
to. the continuing | policies of the school. Jane AppDAms, 
os ree Recaro: EN 
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CONNECTICUT SOCIAL WORK 


NOTICEABLE feature ‘of the Eleventh Annual. Session of the 
i Connecticut Conference of Social Work held in Middletown, 
S was the unusually large Ragpareon of Catholic representa- 
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after ‘athe experience, as ‘such individuals much 
sont with the result that many “who were formerly con- 


view of the child SeeMars campaign ‘being made in Connecticut 
a great oes of interest was attached to the program of 


age circu 


Ahly Reni Pee tand. as. aerated Professor ‘Pairchild 
pron SC ge he juvenile court as a social force and the 
sist! a of a genuine juvenile court system in Connecticut. The Chil- 
j ching ‘ ecti in charge Of IGS YV.: Williams presented a 
ass wit on Connecticut Se a. in 
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53% INTEREST | 
100% SAFETY | 
TAX EXEMPT 


. That is briefly what you get in one of the highest 
‘grade State Bond Investments ever offered the public. ' 
Issued by Constitutional Amendment of a sovereign 
state. Approved by the U.S. SupremeCourt. Backed 
by the full taxing power of a state with an assessed 
valuation of one and one-half billion and total bonded 
indebtedness of less than one-half of one per cent of 
that amount. Further secured by first mortgages 
on improved farm lands filed with the Secretary of 
‘State to guarantee both principal and interest. 


$3,000,000 Bonds 
State of North Dakota 


| (Real Estate Series) 
Exempt from Federal Income Tax and Surtax. 


$100—$500—$£1000 Dated 
’. Maturing July Ist, 1921 
1931—1936—1941 Interest payable semi- 
1946 and 1948 annually in Gold 


Address 
Bank of North Dakota 
Bismarck, N. D., or 
Chicago Office: 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


ae A CORRECTION: 
N ie ae for April 30, page 133, under the heading, Another 


Bedford Situation, theré are several errors of fact which the 


Survey, on further information, is glad to correct. The recently — 
appointed superintendent of Bedford Reformatory is Dr. Amos T. 
Baker. Dr. Baker received his appointment from the board of 
managers of the Reformatory, conditionally upon Governor Miller’s 


signing the bill permitting ‘the office to be held by a man. The 


Governor signed the bill May 5 and Dr. Baker took office-May 7. 


FIVE methods are listed by the National Conference on City 
Planning in a leaflet outlining the procedure PCOS AGS eee 


get started in city planning: 

_ The establishment of a permanent city plan commission. 
‘Provision of an adequate budget for the work of the com- 
mission, 

Employment of competent consulting advice. 

On the basis of a comprehensive plan, the selection of one 
tein problem at a time for accomplishment. sa pe 

Education’ of ‘the public to the practical yalue of city plan- AA 
ning. 


IN BELGIUM a foval aes has been issued for the calling . 


of an international congress for the protection of children to 


be held in July of the present year. Topics for discussion at 
this meeting include the morally neglected child and the — 
juvenile courts, abnormal children, public health work. aecnn 
applied to children and war orphans. The question of estab- 
lishing an international office for the protection of children 


wal also be discussed. 


LAKEWOOD oe adopted a tentative zoning plan by Robert he 


-H. Whitten, of Cleveland. The usual provisions for resi- 


dential districts are supplemented by a limitation of the num- — 
ber of families that may be housed on a given plot of ground, 


a procedure generally adopted in British town planning 
. schemes which so far has rarely been applied in this county, 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


- GRADUATE Nurses, Dietitians for Hos- 
pital and Social Service positions, Industrial 
Nurses and Physicians; Secretaries, Matrons, 

Community, Recreation, Public Health Work- 
ers. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
1 EUR. DG Te aR et 2 eae ce ee A 
WANTED: An up-to-date wide awake 

_ man to take up Boys’ work in Dayton, Ohio, 

‘at the Barney Community Center. Large 

field to carry on interesting work. Write 

Barney Community Center, Valley and 

Chapel Sts. or Mrs. G. Harriss Gorman, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Ss ee E EE IEEEEEEEEEEEROREEEnete 

‘ NURSE wanted for child caring agency. 
Must have executive ability. 3835 SuRvVEY. 


JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


“WANTED: In an Institution in Brook- 
lyn, care-taker for girls. 3848 SURVEY. 


WANTED: by Brooklyn Institution, play- 

' ground teacher for summer home on Long 
‘Island, for months of July and August. 3849 

| SURVEY. 


“WANTED: Jewish Parole Officer for fol- 
low-up work and general supervision of 
girls on parole from institution. 
Inwood House, 127 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. 


WANTED: A trained, experienced, gen- 

eral social welfare worker, Jewess. Ad- 
dress undersigned giving training, experi- 
ence, reference, age and compensation ex- 
pected. Julia Bernstein, Sec’y, 1528 East 

Madison St. Educational Center, Council 
Jewish Women, Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED: As Resident Worker by 
large Settlement, an experienced man as As- 
sistant Director of Boys’ and Men’s work. 

' Must be able to handle gymnasium classes. 
Position open July rst. Give full informa- 


tion as to education, references, experience, | 
3851 


_ salary desired, in first. letter. 
7 0: SURVEY. 
i LLL (TS el SN eS aR 
AN OPPORTUNITY is offered for a 
trained Medico Social Worker to act as an 
Assistant in charge of the Hospital Depart- 
ment of the combined departments of the 
_. Michael Reese Hospital and Dispensary. 
Teaching ability and training of graduate 
nurse would be considered assets. Michael 
' Reese Hospital, Social Service Department, 
_ Chicago, Illinois. Bess Lynde Russell, 
_ Director. 


RESIDENT Girls’ Club Director, to as- 
sist in household management. Neighbor- 
hood House of Jewish Sisterhood. 21 
_ Seventeenth Ave., Newark, N. J. 


etc., 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS __ 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 Cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, ‘8 cents per word or initial; including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


Apply _ 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


NURSES — PUPILS WANTED 


NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 

The Jersey City Hospital Training School 
offers exceptional advantages to young 
women. E 

Course in Public Health, Industrial, Child 
Hygiene, Pre-Natal Obstetrics, Psychopathic 
and General Nursing. 

Compensation while training: 
First one and one-half years, $20 per month. 
Second one and one-half years, $30 per month, 

After three (3) months’ probation, books 
and uniforms are furnished without cost. 

Apply to Miss Ella M. Brede, R. N., 
Superintendent of Training School, Jersey 
City Hospital, Baldwin Ave. and Mont- 
gomery St. Jersey City, N. J. 


per asea ee MESSER SES ERE NSE 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities— 
all over the country, Walter Agnew, 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAQN, desires position of secre- 
tary or superintendent in boys’ home, club, 
church work or Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Twelve years’ experience. 3847 
SURVEY. 


MAN with long experience in child wel- 
fare work, 18 years in one position, desires 
position as executive in child helping 
agency. College graduate, first class refer- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. 3836 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE Nurses, Dietitians, Social 
Service, Industrial Nurses and Physicians; 
Secretaries, Matrons, Community, Recrea- 
tion, Public Health Workers. Furnished 
anywhere in United States. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED, well-educated, young 
man of high ideals and upright character, 
25 years of age, desires to connect himself 
with a progressive Jewish orphanage, either 
as head of boys’ department or as Assistant 
Superintendent. Splendid recommendations 
furnished. Kindly include statement of 
salary in reply. 3844 SURVEY. 


‘ y / 

JEWISH Settlement. House Worker: 
Young man of character and integrity, pos- 
sessing pleasing personality and splendid: 
qualifications, including liberal education 
and valuable experience, seeks position as 
Assistant Headworker of a Jewish Settle- 
ment House. Reliable recommendations fur- 
nished. 3845 SuRvVEY. é 


—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 
. 


- schools and clubs, 


| ing, wishes position with organ 


“at 
varied experien 


ad cl _ special a 
for interviewing, or ‘extemporanéo 


- school, where tact, sympathy, and afo: 
tioned qualifications will be appre 
3830 SURVEY. iy 


A YOUNG LADY, very fond of childn|) 
would like a position as playground wot 
3827 SURVEY. i 


TRAINED, experienced physical d 
and social worker, man, 27, available 
June 15th for position in church, insti 
or community work. Successful reco 
promoting plays, pageants, boys’ clubs, 
work with men and girls, etc. 3802 S$ 


YOUNG woman, five years’ ex 
family case and child welfare work, 
position where such training may be 
vable;Yiddish speaking. Available M: 
3841 SURVEY. : 


peri 


YOUNG MAN (single) desires p 
as assistant superintendent or head 
worker in Child Caring Institution. 1) 
perienced teacher and institutional work 


Formerly assistant superintendent. 
SURVEY. F ; 
EXECUTIVE | SECRETARY: 


woman, exceptional experience, seeks 0} 
tunity, educational work or liye ente 
where progressive, creative thinking 
administrative ability are necessary. 
fications. 3853 SURVEY. 


S 


EXECUTIVE with broad experier 
institutional care of children, child 
ing and family case work, now he 
Federation of Jewish Charities in 


eastern city, will consider change 
larger opportunities for service. 
SURVEY. pe 


YOUNG WOMAN, several years’ see 
tarial experience with Physicians and W 
fare Organizations, three years’ experi¢ 
in active field service with Maryland Org; 
izations and U. §. Government, desi 
position with social service corporati! 
South or Texas preferred. References. 3! 
SURVEY. eng 


A YOUNG WOMAN who is very fe 
of the out-of-doors and children, would} 
a position as camp councilor. [Institutio! 
experience. 3826 SURVEY. > 


MAN) of exceptional experience in 
torial, literary and publicity work, flu 
writer and speaker, seeks connection w 
these qualifications and broad social outh 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


COMPETENT WOMAN wants charge! 
large Summer School or Camp. Would & 
sider also permanent place. Good bu} 
and manager. References. 3856 SURVEY, 


SECRETARY: Executive or Private, 1 
organization or individual. New York 
Brooklyn. Organizer, investigation, em! 
ment. Social or educational lines. — 
SURVEY. fp paren: 


a 


Por OR SALE 
1, ge and exceptionally well built 
| HOUSE OF 16 ROOMS 
bod condition, on corner plot, 86x200, in 
“BAY RIDGE 
suburb of GREATER NEW YORK. 
roof, wide porches, open fire places, 
garden. Suitable for small institution, 

school. 3831 SURVEY. | j 


Old Hudson River Estate. 
SALE— 1%) acres, Dutch Colonial 
/ house, 12 rooms, modern = improve- 
. For further | particulars address 

WM. F. HBAVEY, West Point, N.Y, 


FOR RENT 


jrondacks—Keene Valley, N. Y. 


“Rent: Cottages, fully equipped, very 
‘erm, baths, toilets, etc. Season $300 to 
W. H. Otis. , 


at 


nstitution, 


FURNISHED ROOMS 


YGLE furnished rooms, men only, in 
ment house. Lease June-September in- 
, very reasonable rates. Heart of 
wich Village near restaurunts, the- 
‘subway. Phone Spring 9757 before 
. Write Manager Greenwich House, 


rk. he 


OR RENT: Large sunny ‘attractively 
| ent ished room with fireplace, steam heat, 
i, cil @eieity, in old colonial private house with 
oy Me) den on Charlton St. near Seventh Ave. 
rites Io 
t chalige 
services ih ences ¢ 3 ies ; 
IRNISHED APARTMENT 
-RENT—June to October, or shorter 
5 room duplex apartment in house; 
rooms, fireplaces, all conveniences; 
dinary yard; south of Washington 
e, New York; convenient to L, subway, 
Also, 2 room non-housekeeping apart- 
Phone, Spring rot. 


eats espe 
faryland 01 
rr 


i 
08 


_ MISCELLANEOUS | 
“Cooking for Profit” 


iv earn a handsome income through home-cooked 
and catering, tea-1 , cafeteria m’g’t, eto. 
fructions by mail. Write for details. 


0 1 Very 

i 
ren, WOU 
. st 


venience it 
5 ot 
pnnettiod al 
ll 
ognrel 


TIONALLY fine stationery for 
- of correspondence. 150 sheets 
ade note paper and roo envelopes 
Bin your name and address for 
Write for samples. Lewis, 25 Hud- 
Bee SL BOM Iii Ny (eo i 
IAL WORKER wishes to place her 

old boy on farm for vacation months 


857 SURVEY. — 


col. FOR SALE 
iva 5 had oh read 4 
Cy it 

gato e 


| BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ax 
al nt 


Apply, The Survey, 112 East 19 
Boda, freien. 


tive Apartments, 28 Jones Street, 


For business woman. 3854 SURVEY. 


YOUR 


light outdoor work in exchange for 


Listings: fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Are THEY Doomep? Story of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. By Art Shields. From the Workers De- 
fense Union, 7 East 15 st., New York’ city. 
Price, 10 cents. ar 


Tre Art or SpenpDINCcC—How to Live BErreR AND 
Save Morse; the family budget made a practical 
program, 24 pp.; 10 cents. Am, School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. 


IMMIGRATION LiTERATURE sent on request by the 


National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, | 


Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass. Credit 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


Directory oF Torevo’s Socray AcrNcrEs,“56 pp. 
Social. Service Federation, 572 Ontario St., 
Toledo, O. Price, 25 cents. 


Rerort oN THE WacrEs of WomMEN EMPLOYED IN 
THE MANUFACTURE or Foop PREPARATIONS AND 
Minor Lines oF CONFECTIONERY IN Massa- 


cHusETts. Department of Labor and Industries, 
Division of Minimum Wage, State House, 
Boston, } 


How to Mrer Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But this 
summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
from THe Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies post- 
‘paid to one address, $20.00. Tue Survey, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. 


Prowisition AND Prosperrty: What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
means to a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
tire November 6, 1920, issue of Tue Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire English-speaking 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, col- 
lege and high school class use and to all who 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York, 


BIND for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
eS EMR THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on 
ISSUES the back and on the side. 
Put in each issue as re- 
——————— ceived. It does not mu- 
3 tilate issues, which may 
easily be removed and reinserted. At the 
end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanent place in your library. 
Price $2.00 and postage. 


The Survey may be kept 


leaf binder, made with | 


PERIODICALS 


TET A 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser: 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month, 


The Arhitratar offers “The Jolly. New World” 
for 25 cents—a primer of liberalism, $1 oa 


year. Sample free. P, O. B ; 
Sta, N. ¥. C ox 42, Wall St 


Better Times reports the most important active 
sid ves the hte peroeite and public welfare . 
gencies in ew York City. Ten issues 1) 
year—$2.00, 70 Fifth ) Ave,, A ivi in 


Harvian-Born supplies information needed by 
workers in _ foreign communities. Legislation, 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- 


consid press iene Monthly. 1.50 a 
year. omans Press, 600 i 
New Your cae. ; Lexington vente, 


Hosuital Sourial Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
published under the auspices of the Hosvitei 
Social Service Association of New York City, | 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. i 


Mental Hantenrs quarterly; $2.00 Bs year; pub- 
lished by ‘the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. j 


Ghe Prison Journal, devoted to a fair discus- 
sion of penal affairs, to improvements in penal 
legislation, etc. Issued quarterly beginning this 
year. 50c. per annum. Issued by The Pa, Prison 
Society, 119 S. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Public Wealth Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00. per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York.’ 


acerca RR 
MSS. WANTED 


eS 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


WORKERS WANTED | 


During the year 1920 the SuRvEY car- 
ried 1302 classified advertisements. 
These covered a wide field of needs 
but especially in connecting the worker 
with the job were satisfactory results 
obtained. 


If vacancies occur on your staff during 
the coming year our classified service is. 
at your disposal weekly with prompt 
and efficient service. 


The following are among the “wants” 
advertised during the past year: 


Public health nurses, Welfare workers, 
Teachers, ‘ersonnel managers, 
Institutional workers, Supervisors, 

Case workers, rganizers or executives, 
Social investigators, Campaign managers, 
Community and recreation workers. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Adv. Dept. 


movements, ' 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. — f 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 5-14-21 
WHAWEU mand’ 95: on... 0 ¢/demyenn «son s6caec'oss'e (dake) 
a Nee ON EREIES. AN ERTESSRSSSE GEs Se RARE DEPTS ELEC PEr Tc 
Address ORR ITE GT reese at's sine sie oe saeals 


furtherance of human welfare, 
GENERAL SESSIONS Tei DIVISION. II — ‘DELINQUENTS 


‘Does Social Work Promote Social AND CORRECTION 
- Progress? Mrs. Martha Falconer, Chairman 
\ Allen T. Burns. Social Hygiene. 
pamene sage of Rural Social Forces. Detention Homes and Reformatories. 
5 Professor E. C. Lindemann. ( Judicial Procedure. with Sex Offend- 
: BOG s. 
ie ideals of American Education in Re- “The Titiedi ate “Objectives in the | 


lation to Public Welfare. 
Dr. Frederick C. Hicks. 


Penological Program. 
Public Welfare and the Public 


Prohibition and Delinquency. 


Schools. DIVISION III—-HEALTH 
Professor Henry C. Morrison, Dr. Richard A, Bolt, Chairman 
"What's on the Worker’s Mind? Cooperation and Coordination in 

.. Whiting Williams. Health hoes eo Vai 
: Preaniibg Immigrant and Unskilled The Health Program of the eri- 

‘Labo: can Red Cross, 

Sine Hillman. Social Sasnihee oe of Child Health 
a i PiU A ‘Work. 
The Government as a Community Government Denaeineuts in Their: 

Builder. Relation to Health, aus 

: eee Certain Elements in a Hea ro- 
ee AA aaa and Our rain’ for Chilaven, 
Joseph Lee. DIVISION IV—PUBLIC AGEN- 
The Social Case Work Viewpoint in CIES AND INSTITUTIONS — 
eH aan Law. Maintenance of Prisong and Methods 
Dean J. H. Wigmore. of Remuneration for Prisoners. ; 
After-care’ for Industrial Compensa- State. Public Welfare Programs. in 
tion Cases, Relation to Children. 
jedee th P Relationship between State and Local . 
sekins Health Knowle ge cil Governmerts in Hevelopinent of 
erty of the Community. Public Welfare Service. 


Haven Emerson, M.D. 


| | "The Social Need of a National: Health The Relation of State Institutions au 


Agencies: to Private Institutions.) 


jects of contemporary Hiterest aha ectoet importance to everyone interested i in 


' Questions Regarding the Local 


y Community Aspects: of Coor r 


Mental Hygiene Problems of s 
_. Mental Hygiene Problems of Ma 


Mental Hygiene in Education. 


: DIVISION ie baa 


Job and pete) bamoies in | 


“DIVISION | X_UNITING OF 


- The Immigrant and Industry. 
The Schooling of the ere 
fish bland bine Pa oaiin! fs Sirois 


Program. 
~ Conference Dinner—devoted to inter- DIVISION V—THE FAMILY ay 
ests of children. _ Mothers’ Pensions, © 
Our European Obligations. Case Records in Family Agencies. 
Our Nation’s Obligations to Her Problems of Organization in Smaller 
~ Children. Communities. 
Julia Lathrop. Problems of Mental 2a in- 
on Family Social Wor : 
aaa ep enAN . 2 ue Industrial Relations. Rpg 
. Prentice Murphy, airma 
ih Ais Field of Child DIVISION VI—INDUSTRIAL AND 
; ee Re y ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
ie. Redefining of the Scope and Func- Sophonisba Pi | Breckinridge, 
tions of the Juvenile Court. | Chairman, 
The Public School as a Little Used Women’s Work and Wages. 
‘i ‘Social Agency. Child Labor. 
Admissions to Child Caring aan Unemployment—Methods. of Bresrene 
_. tions and Societies. ! ing and Dealing ath: : 
Brine Needed Readjustments in Spe- Housing. 
cial Fields. Standards of Living.” Cans ; 
eh ; iene SPEAKERS: — 
Herman Adler Homer Folks - Florence Kelley . 
Hugo B. Anderson . William Z. Foster Sherman C. Kingsley A 
| Mary Anderson Ernest Freund George W. Kirchwey > 
eialuges Sanger Brown, II -. Hastings H. Hart Bruno Lasker: 33): 
Allen T. Burns William Healy Julia C. Lathrop 
- Margaret F. Byington ° Frederick C. Hicks Joseph Pipe Nie: 
Fred C. Croxton Sidney Hillman Sam Levine 


Haven Emerson, M.D. Joel D. Hunter efi “ Aol peo 4 me ; 


"DIVISION vir _ THE. 
COMMUNITY 


Howard 8. Braucher, Cha 


‘by! Settlements, Community: \e nite 
and Neighborhood Organi 


munity Answered by Leading) 
_®aunity: Workers. ' 


Buying. 
Extent of the Bowtie Shortaye! 
United States. Its Economic 
Social. Effects, Resources ‘Availa 
in Dealing with It. 
Main Street. What Is the’ Grea 
of ‘American Communities Te day: : 


DIVISION | Vill — MENTAL . 
GIENE 


py Oy Thomas Ww. Salmon, pe 


Mental Hygiene Pickles! ‘of No: 
Childhood and Youth. 


mal Children. 
justed Children. 


Educational ‘Value’ to the Communit 
of Mental Hygiene Agencies. ' ry 


OF SOCIAL FORCES | 
Otte W. Davis, Chairman. ; 
The Board Member. 
Community | Oreanizates of. ‘Soci 
Forces. 
Endowments—How to Leave $2, 
‘to $1,000,000 and Do It Wisely, — 
Councils of. Social ‘Agencies, is 


Work. 4 


ms 


. TIVE. AND FOREIGN-BORN 
_ AMERICA — 
Grace ‘Abbott, Chairman. a at) 
The Present ‘Immigration Outlook. 
Regulation of Immigration. 


‘BS v. ‘McCollum ae 
‘Henry C. Morrison 
Esther Loring A ahieras, 
William A. Snow) 
Whiting Williams tea 
Bt H Ale « By Wigmore a i 

ae A. aah 


